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SUMMARY 



Description of Title I Programs, . v< s ' 

> *> , * 

Although the Title I allocation which Wisconsin districts were authorized to 
receive 1ri FY 19,75, only represented 48% of the maximum allocation, it was 28% 
greater tfcan the .allocation authorized in ,the previous fiscal year (1974) } 
Wost school districts received* 'allocations under $50 f «00 in FY 1975. 



Over half of the 178 school districts >/h1 chaffered Title I programs* participated 
in cooperative Title I programs - thus ^continuing the trend toward an increasing 
'participation, in cooperative projects. The 5,3, 137' children who participated in 
Title I programs in FY 1975 represented approximately 13% of the children who 
resided in Title I tarqet areas , and almos't 5% of all the children enrolled in 
Wisconsin public and npn-publ'ic schoojs. For- the firsit time since 1967, the % 
percent of ch iTcfr en ' participating 1n Title I was greater .than it had been during 
the previous fiscal year** y ■ , 



Twenty-eight percent (28X) of the Title I participants were pre-school or" 
kindergarten children, 59X were lst-4th graders, 11X were Sth-llth graders, ^and 
2% were ungraded^ or in 9th-12th grade. The percent of pre-school -through \th 
grade participants,, which had shown a steady increase since 1968,' declined by 
IX from the 87X reported in. FY 1974. ' • . 



1 



A, B Incentive, ahdC Grants wer£ Included* in thG allocations mentioned. 
Districts receive only a portion of the maximum ^allocation because Jpngress does 
not appropriate the maximum allocation. • .* 



More than 75% of the children participating in Title f during TY 1975 only took 

part 1n a regular year project, 12% only participated in a summer project, and 

another 12% took part in .both a regular year and a summer project. Slightly* 

over half (52.1%) of the sunnier school students had been etirSl,led in ?he regular 

year Title I project offered in their school distriGt. 
* 
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The incidence of minority group students in the Title I population. (approximately 
^5%> exceeded the incidence of minority cjroup students in the total population 
of Wisconsin public schools T7%). :In addition to achievinq belpw* expected p$r- 
fofmance levels, approximately 1>000 of the Titlrf I participants were school., 
dropouts, 868 were residing in an Institution for neglected and delinquent ' ' v 
children, and 305 were participating in the state funded compensatory education 
program .for educationally disadvantaged children with Economic and social needs.' 

As a nesult of ^t'ate mandated services for 'handicapped children, the number of 
handicapped cMldren served by Title I showed a marked decline in..FY 1975. Al- 
though the FY 1975 Title % I applications showed that districts estimated they 
would be serving over 3,000 handicapped children, the end-of-thj2-yea,r evaluation 

report's showed' less than 1,000 handicapped children Were actually served, 

* » 

Teachers and teacher aides represented approximate Ty 80% of the salaried -staff 
working in FY 1975 Title I projects. The proportion of staff represented by 
teacher aides" (37%) , was the highest report since .1969 when the statistic was 
first calculated. Districts also maintained a high ratio of volunteer staff 
in FY 1975. The 1,838* volunteers reporfed represented 27% of the total staffs g 
working in Tftle I programs. 

Approximately 88% of the Title I {jollarVas used for .instructional, rather than 



,supportive,_$er.vices in FY 1975. English-reading, mathematics, pre-school, and 
kindergarten programs accounted for 81% of the monies spent on instructional 
activities during the regular year, and for 68% of the monies spent on instruc- 
tional activities in the. summer. Most Title I expenditures also occurred during. 

the regular school year. Instructional expenditures during the summer j-ep re- 

\ 

sented only 9% of all instructional expenditures, \and supportive service expendi- 

tures ifi the summer only accounted for 8% of the tot^l expenditures for supportive 

■ * \ 

services. Analysis eff the statewide expenditure reports (OE form 43.19) submitted 

for fiscal years 1967-1973, indicated that approximately 71% of the Jocal school 

.* * * 

districts Ti£le I expenditures were for instructional salaries. Teaching supplies 
and support services for students claimed another 17%, and the remaining 12% 
went for facilities, ^transportation, and administration. - 

Evaluation of Program Operation 

* r 

Target Area Selection and Needs Assessment 

The percent of Tjtle^ I eligible elementary schools which operated a Title I 
project (91%), far exceeded the proportion of eligible junior high schools (18^ 
or senior high schools (9%) which operated projects in FY 1975. 

A comparison ,of the needs assessment and evaluation reports submitted by a 
sample of local school districts showed that the .pattern of services offered 
ta' children agreedwith the type of student needs identified 1n these districts. 
As was expected, the number of students served, was far less than the number who 
were identified as being in nee^d. The number of students served in reading 
represented approximately 55% of the students identified as being in need of 
reading services, the number of students receiving math representee^ 39% of the 
number identified as needing math, the number of students receiving social 



services- represented. 47% of the number needing social services, and the number 
of students receiving health services represented only 3* of the number needing 
health services. •However/the number of students receiving psychomotor skill 
Instruction exceeded the number of students reported in need of this service. 
This was felt to be due to the omission of pre-school students from the needs 
assessment, rather than to the fact that students who were not in need were 
served. While the pattern of non-public student needs did not appear to differ 
from- the pattern of public student needs, the percent of non-public needy 
children receiving service was found to be less than that of public- school child 
ren in all . of the service/need categories. 

Size and. Scope of Services 

t . 

Analysis tof the size and scope of Title I projects indicated th^t the typical 
T1ti6 I elementary school child received approximately" 2 1/2- hours of Title I , 
reading and/or mathematics Instruction per week for 34.8 weeks during the 
regular year (and/or 8 1/2. hours per week for 5.5 weeks during the summer). The 
"typical" pre-school or kindergarten child received approximately 3 hours, each 
week during the regular school year (and/or approximately 9 1/2 hours each week 
in the summer). Analysis of the pup" il -teacher ratios in comparison to the total 
hours of Title I instruction which districts reported children received, in- 
dicated that smal # l group instruction (and/or the time which students -spent with 
teacher aides) were included in the total number of hours of Title I instruction. 

r 

Services to Non-Public Students * 
• The. 2,920 non-public school children who were served in FY 1975 projects re- 

» 



presented 12. 7% of the summer Title I population, 5. 4% of the regular year 
Title I population, and 5.5% of the total Title I population* Since a sample 
of local school district needs assessment reports Indicated that npn-publ1c 
students represented approximately 10% of the educationally deprived children 
residing 1n Title I target areas., the proportion of non-public participants. 
1n the total Title I population (5.5%) was 5 less than would be expected. 

Over half (64%) of the districts serving non-publ1c students served them 1n the 
public school, 29% served them 1n the non-publ1c school, 3% served them 1n theli 
homes, 1% used mobile classrooms, and 3% served them 1n other locations. 

I? "» ■ « 

Most non-publ1c children were served during normal school hours. Only'4% of 

the districts serving noh-publ1c students reported serving children after 

regular school hours or on the weekends. * 

Although the type of services offered to non-publ1c students during the regular 
yfear were very similar to those offered to public school children, during the 
summer the percent of non-pub]1c students receiving art oririuslc, business 

education, cultural enrichment, physical educatlop/recreatlon, and,* transporta- 

j 

tion was less than the percent of public school students receiving these 

services. Hoyever^the proportion of non-publ1c students receiving library 

•*>«■ 

services and English-reading 1n the summer was greater than the proportion of 
public students receiving these services. 

Services to Neglected and Delinquent Students 

* » 

Approximately 73% of the 1,195 neglected and delinquent children counted for 
local school district Title I allocations participated 1n a Title I project. 
All of the negjected and delinquent children who were served participated in 



a> yearlong project; and they all received instructional, rather than supportive, 

. f 

services. 
Staff Training 

School districts reported that 68% of the regular year teachers and aides and 
27% of the summer school teachers and aides received inservice~ training funded 
by Title I. Since only 20% of the teachers and aides working 1n the summer 
programs had also worked in regular year projects, most summer school staff 
apparently did not receive any Title I funded Inservlce training. Approximately 
32.7 hours of Inservlce training were; offered per participant in the. regular 
year, and approximately 19.4 hours of inservlce training were offered per partici- 
pant 1n the summer, 

- Parent Involvement 

In FY 1975, 63% of the Title I school districts reported having both district- 
wide and .Individual school parent advisory councils (PACs)'. Forty-nine percent 
of the voting members of these councils were parents of Title I children. The 
next most frequent PAC member was a parent of a child eligible for, but not, 
participating in, a Title I program. Local districts reported having an average t 
of 5 PAC meetings per year. Districts that were membersof a cooperative Title 
I program also reported attending ah average of 3 meetings for the cooperative 
PAC. The most frequently reported activities of PAC meetings were; providing 
parents with information on the Title I guide Tines /reguf at ions, describing the 
operative Title I project, and evaluating the operative TTtle I project. 



School District Evaluation Reports • 

.» 

A review of the narrative evaluation reports submitted by local school districts 
indicated several factors which made 1t difficult to Interpret the results re- 
ported* * . 



Evaluation of Student Achievement 

1 L' 

Limitations 



The evaluation of student achievement was found to be limited by inadequate 
sample response for .1 lth-12th grade reading students and 10th-12th grade 
mathematics students, lack of consistency in the type of tests used by local 
districts, and probable data analysis errors in computing the prior rate of 
gain shown by students and 1n transforming test scores for the Anchor test 
norms. Districts' use of test levels designed for children in lower grade 
levels, and the administration of tests well before the start of the project 
(or long after the end of theproject) also limited the findings reported. 
Since the Anchor norms were Spring norms, the .pre-test placement of 5th-6th. 
grade students tested 1n the Fall may have been lower than "the Anchor scores 
would Indicate. The inflated pre test scores may have reduced the likelihood 
that students would show marked pre-post test gains in stanine placement. m 

Reading Achievement 

Analysis of the mean difference between 2nd-3rd and 7th-10th grade reading 
sample students prior and project rate of grade equivalent gain showed the 
project rate of gain to be greater than the prior rate at the *°5 signlfi- 
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cance level. Since the sample response for grades -11 and 12 was inadequate, 
scores from these grades were not analyzed separately. Although 68% of all 
Title I sample students in lst-3rd and 7th-12th grade gained .10 or more grade 
equivalent per month during the project period, only second grade students 
made sufficient gains to indicate that they-would'be at or close to the ex- 
pected grade equivalent score at -the beginning of the next (FY 1976) school 
year. Since the second grade sample students were only slightly behind their 
expected grade equivalent scopes at the start of the project, they had to 
show less gain to reach their expected scores at the beginning of the next 
school year. However, since the discrepancy between the estimated and expected 
grade' placements was reduced more in grades 3 and 7-10 than it was in grade 2, 

the Title I reading programs in 'these grades^apparently were as effective as 

V « 

the programs in 2nd grade; . 

'* *',*•« ■ 

Although the size of enrollment in the ls.t-3rd and 7th-12th grade reading 

sample students' school districts and the number of years of Title I partici- 
pation were considered, neither of these factors appeared to be strongly related 
to the percentage of students showing expected gains during the project period. 

The Anchor test norms- were used to analyze the stanine placement of 4th-6th 

v 

grade students. * The 4th grade total reading scores showed 82% of the students 
scoring at an average or above average placement (stanines 9-4). Comprehension 
scores showed 73%, and vocabulary scores showed 89%, to be at or above average t 
placement at the end of the project period. 

In grades 5-6, maintenance of the same stanine was set as the criterion for 
expected progress. Seventy-five percent of the 5th grade students showed ex- 
pected progress in reading comprehension and 83% showed expected progress in 
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vocabulary. Total reading scores were not analyzed for 5th grade due to 1n- 
adequate sample size. 

In sixth grade, 60% of -the students showed expected progress 1n vocabulary, 
95% showed expected progress 1n readlfig comprehension, and 82% showed expected 
progress 1n total reading. 

-> 

Mathematics Achievement 

a > 

Analysis of the mean difference between 2nd-8th grado mathematics sample 
students' prior and project rate-'Of grade equivalent gain, showed the project 
rate of gain to be greater than the prior rate of gain at the .05 significance 
levef. Since the sample response for grades 9-12 was too small to adequately 
represent the students served, the scores of students in these grades were not 
- analyzed separately. 

Although 70% of the mathematics sarpple students made expected or greater than 
expected gains during the project period (gaining .10 or more grade equivalent 
per month), only 1n the cases of 2nd-4th grade Were these gains sufficient to 
Indicate that Title I children -would be at or close to their expected grade ' 

_ placement at the beginning of the next (FY 1976) school year. Since the 5th-8th 

* * *i 

grade students were further behind their expected grade placement at the start 
of the project, the gains which they made were not sufficient to indicate that, 
they would be close to expected grade placement at the start of the next school 
year. However, since the discrepancy between 5th-8th grade students estimated 
and expected grade placement was reduced as much or more than It was in the 
lower grade levels, Title I mathematics programs were apparently as effective 
in the utfper grade levels as they were 1n the lower grade levels. 
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INTRODUCTION 

* 

Federal education* monies under Title I -of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act have been allocated to Wisconsin School Districts to 
fund compensatory education programs since 1965* These programs, planned 
by local public school personnel 1n conjuctfon with parent advisory 
council members, jion-publ 1c school personnel, and community representative^ 
are designed to meet the special educational needs of disadvantaged dnfdren. 
Title I, ESEA monies are specifically earmarked to meet those educational 0 , 
needs of disadvantaged students which cannot be met through State, Idea] ; 
Qr other federal resources. The services provided to children are to be 
~~above and beyond those normal ly available to all children 1n the school 
districted should be of sufficient size, scope and quality to give 
reasonable promise of meeting the priorltyneeds of Identified Title I 
children. 

Since the expectations for student academic performance vary from schopT 
district to school district, it is the local school district's responsibility 
to identify a population of educationally disadvantaged children. Those 
children who fall to meet school district standards for academic perfor- 
mance are classified as being educationally disadvantaged. The school 
district then surveys the needs of these children, and designs a program 
to meet the needs which cannot be met through other State, local, or 

federal resources. , . / 

. > • 



Title I projects' are planned and evaluated each year. This report 
has been prepared to fulfill the state agency f s responsibility for 
reporting on the effectiveness of Title I projects. The following 
references describe the nature of .this responsibility. 



Application 

A local educational agency may receive a giant undeK thu 
title (ibK any, ^Ucdl year, only upon application tkeKehpre 
approved 6y the appKopriat&^state educational agency, upon 
its determination, . . . , 

[2) that suck hiscal^control and hand accounting 
pKocedvJtu wilt be adopted at my be necessaAy to assure 
proper disbursement oh, and accounting &ok, federal rfund* 
paid to the State [including such hwds~paid by the State 
to local educational agencies) under, this title; and_ 

(3) that the State- educational agency wilt make to 

* the CommissioneA (A) periodic reports [including the results 
j>h objective measurements requited* by section I4i{a) (6)/. 
* * and oh ruearih and replication studies) evaluating tkh 
ehhectivehetA oh payment* undex this tittt'^d 
IcA pKograms assisted under it in improving ^^U^i^tiohal 
attainment oh educationally deprived children, and (8) such 
otheA Reports as may be reasonably necessaAy to enable^the 
CommissioneA to pexhorm HXs duties under this title [includ- 
ing such reports as hejnay Acquire to determine the amounts 
which the local educational agencies oh that State are 
eligible to receive hor any fiscal yeaA) , and. assurance 
that such agency will keep*such records and ahhord such 
access thereto as the Cormissio.neA may hind necessary to 
assure the corstectnets and verification oh such reports. 
[?aAt V GeneAal Provision Section M2{2)(3) 

Provision for Measurement of Educational Achievement and 
Evaluation of Programs ^ " ? — ~ ~ 

5 Each application by a State or local educational agency 

' or by the Vepantment oh the Interior, shall describe the 
V proceduAU and techniques to be , utilized in c making at least 

\^nnually an evaluation oh the ejtfectu/eneAA oh its program 
undiA Title J o\ the Act in meeting the special education- 
atit^ieeds oh educationally deprived childAen, including 

, appropriate objective measurements oh educational achieve- 
ment. /V 

- The measurement oh educational achievement under such 
a program shall^include the measuring or estimating oh 
educational depfci\iation oh those children who will paktici- 
pate in the' prograk\md the comparing, at least annually, 
oh the educational achievement oh participating children 
with some objective stahdMd^or norm. The type oh measure- 
ment 'used by a^local educational agency should give paAticu- 
Iok regard to the requiAementthat the' State educational 

u i X 
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agency report to the Commissioner on the e^ectiventss oh 
the pkbgrams jji that State in improving the educational' 
achievement otf educationally deprived children. 

The evaluation p£ programs and projects should, con- 
sistent with the nature and extent otf paAticipation by 
children* enrolled in private schools, be extended to such 
paAticipation . , * 

Each application by a State educational agency shall 
contain an assuAance that it will qtafee peAiodic reports^ 
to the Cormissioner evaluating the e^eattvenei* ofrJtftek 
programs and project* o $ State, and local educational agencies, 
and the use by tuck educational agencies o$ grants undeA 
Title I 0({ the Act, in improving the educational attainment 
o{ eudcationalty deprived children. Such reports shall in- 
elude the results otf objective measurements otf educational " 
achievement under the programs o$ the several paAtLcipating 
educational agencies with paAticulaA re^eAence to progress 
made tomrd meeting the Special educational needs o ^.educa- 
tionally deprived children. # 
^Compiled irom Federal RegiSteM Volume 31, Volume 33, Volume \ 
and Volume 37, 45 Code o& federal Regulations , Sections 116.22 
and 116.3UO) . . ' 

Reports by State Educational Agencies 

la) Annua/: tvg^Latipn Report, following the close 
o$ each ^iscMt $0&L and no tauten, than hlovember 15 H the 
next liscal.yeaA, the State educational agency shall submit 
to the Commissioner ,a report evaluating -the eifoctiveness* 
orf programs and projects undeA Title I otf the Ac* in meet- 
ing the special educational needs o^ paAticipating childAen 
during the fiscal yeah, including programs conducted- by \ 
that agency for migratoru children o$ migratory agricultural 
workers 6a migratory faisnermen. these reports, shall include 
information on the types o ^educational and supportive szr- 
vices provided, paAexytal involvement, the participation 
OjJ public and private school children, number and categories 
°i employed, the nature and exteni o$ the inservice > 

training provided, a suimaAy, o$ the re&utts^o^ objective 
measurements oi changes in the educational attainment otf 
educationally deprived children voho participated in programs 
and projects, and the results orf reseaAch and replication 
studies conducted in the' State peAtaining to programs for. 
educxitio.^odUjy deprived children. In addition to thi^State 
annual evaluation report required by this paAdgKapK^each^ — ~~ 
State shall submit evaluation reports for two local educa? 
tional agencies, including one for a local educational 
agency whose allocation for fonds unde* Title I o'j the Act 
for the cuAAent fiscal yeaA Jm ajnong tfie live highest in 4 
the .State. * 

{From federal RegisteA Volume 40, Number 41, 45 Code o£ VedcAal 
Regulations' Section 116.7) * t 



Most of the Information used to prepare this" report was taken from the 

' ■ t 

annual evaluation reports submitted by local school districts. Reports 

frotn each of. the 378 Wisconsin Title I districts were included in tne 
^nalysis. 

y 

The reader is invited to contact tiie- Wisconsin Title I office for further 
information on the Title I programs described in this report. 



r 



lA copy of the local district evaluation reporting form is included in the 
appendix to this report. 
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J. DESCRIPTION OF. TITLE I PROGRAMS 



Title I Allocations to Wisconsin School .Districts 



v ' • 



Although the per pupil cost of education and the number of low Income, 
AFDC, neglected, delinquent, and foster-children have Increased each 
year since 1965, the amount of Title I monies allocated --to Wisconsin 
school- districts has, fluctuated considerably J 



' - \ TABLE- 1. 

WISCONSIN TITLE I- ALLOCATIONS AUTHORIZED FOR 
FISCAL YEARS 1966-1976 INCLUSIVE 



Fls'cal 
Year 


Part A Grants 


B Incentive 
Grants 9 


< 

C ,Grants b 


% Ch 
Precedln 
A Grants 

' 00 ^ 


anqe From . r 
a Fiscal Year c » 
•A Grants Plus < 
C and B Inc. 


V966 


^18.058.203 










196? 


14.357.585 






-20% 


-20% * 


1968 


- 14,357.585 






None 


None 


1969 


13.208.978 






-8% 


- • -8% 


1970 


1 15.520.748 






+18% » 


+18% 


1971 


15.748.581 


310.421 


76.791 


+2% 


+4% 


1*72 


16.546.374 


585.239 


138.766 


■ +5% 


+7% 


1973 


19.402.623 


1.699.090 . 


394.450 


*+17% 


+24% 


1974 


•* 18.709.456 


1.513.569 


347:733 


-4% 


-.4% . * 


1975 


24.647.752 


1.144.005 


516.448 


+32% 


' +28% . 


1976 > 


25,963,621 


1,529,140 




+5% 


+4% 



«B Incentive grants were first available 1n FY71 
b C grants were available from 1971-1975. 

. difference between present and preceding allocation divided by 
preceding allocation; , ?, 



' ^See the appendix of this ^report for a listing of the children counted 4 
for FY 1966-1976 Title I allocations. - 1 sj 
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A total of $26,285,868 was sflballocated to Wisconsin school districts in 
fiscal year 1975. Four percent of this money w&s-received through B In- 
centive °Grants ($1,144,005)., and 2% was through C Grants ($496,448). ^Most 

school districts received grants that were under $50,000. / # f 

r ■ - ' 

* 9- 

*' - . 

SUBALL0CATI0NS TO WISCONSIN SCHOOL. DISTRICTS 

Allocation Size 

$1,000,000-5,999,999 
$500,000-999,999 
$200,000-499,999 
$100,000-199,999 
$50,000-99*999 ' 
Under $50,000 
Total 

Milwaukee was the only school district which received an A Grant over $1,000,000, 
and was also the only school district which received a C Grant over $50,000. 
Sheboygan was 'the only district to receive a B Incentive Grant greater than 
. $50,000. ' 1 



A Grants »> B Incentive . ' C Gfants 

♦ l ' 

, i •■ • . 

4 . ' 
■ ' ' • 7 . * . . 1 

17 

61 1 

345 K : Jlfi \ Jl 

435 . v ' 119- ' 62 



Title I School Districts 



Eligible and Partic1pat1ng.D1stricts 



Ninty-elght percent of the 435 school districts in Wisconsin 1n FY 1975 
were eligible to operate a Title I project. 1 Of these eligible districts, 
88% used their Title I monies. 



TABLE 2 

TITLE I ELIGIBLE AND PARTICIPATING 
WISCONSIN SCHOOL DISTRICTS, FISCAL YEAR 1975 '* 



Percent* of 



• 

School Size 


Number of Title I 
EUglb-le Districts 


Ngmber- Title I 
Participating * 


Eligible 
Districts 
Participating 


Large (5,000 +) 

s 


29" - 


' 26 


\89.7 


Medium 

(2,000*4,95?) 


,79 


72 " 


91vT 


Small 

(1,999 or less) 


317 


•\ 280 


88.0 


TOTALS • 


425' 


• 378 


. 88,7* 



Most of the eligible districts which did not use their Title I monies were 
small districts. t 



Flgifre' 1. --ELIGIBLE WISCONSIN SCHdOL DISTRICTS NOT PARTICIPATING 
' . IN TITLE I BY ENROLLMENT SIZE, FISCAL YEAR 1975 



Medium 
(15%) 




Large 



^To be eligible,, a district must have at least 10 neglected, delinquent; 
foster, or. low incorpe children. The ten districts which were not eligible^ 
were small districts. ~ 
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Cooperative Projects 



To encourage an efficient use of Title I monies by small school districts, 
the state educational .ragency has recommended that they form-cooperative 
projects.- 



In FY 19 75, over half- of the school districts participating 1n Tit le I 
were Irtembers of cooperative projects. The number of Wisconsin school d1s- 
trlcts 1n cooperative projects *has been Increasing slruc.ejhe first year 
of Title I. The greatest period of Increase was between 1970 and 1973 — 
the years in which CESA biased cooperatives became fully operative. In 
FY75^all but two of .the Title I cooperatives were CESA based. 

Figure 2.— PERCENTAGE OF WISCONSIN TITLE I DISTRICTS " 
IN COOPERATIVE PROJECTS; FISCAL, 
YEARS 1968-1975 INCLUSIVE 

PERCENT 




10 



1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 , 1974 1975 YEAR 



M9 CESAs (Cooperative Educational Service Agencies) were established by 
the Wisconsin legislature 1n 1963. These agencies coordinate the sharing 
of professional staff, purchasing of supplies and equipment, and regional 
1nser"1ce meetings. District participation in CESA programs 1s on a 
( voluntary basis. 
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School districts in these cooperative projects obtained assistance in program 
planning, evaluation,* inservice training and fiscal reporting. Each cooperative 
dtstrlct^al located up to 10% of its Title I monies to employ a cooperative directop 
and staff who provided administrative services, 

* - * • 

Some of the cooperative projects also jointly implemented a program components. 
Youth tutoring youth, early childhood education and supportive services were 
often implemented this way. 



In FY75, cooperative projects ranged in size from 2 to 38 school districts. The 
average size of a cooperative project was 15.8 school districts, and the median 
was 19.5 school districts^ \ 

Figure'3.-- SIZE. OF WISCONSIN TITLE I COOPERATIVE 
PROJECTS, FISCAL YEAR 1975 
(N = 14) 
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The average size of the cooperative projects, as well as the number of districts 
in cooperatives, has been steadily increasing. 
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. NUMBER OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
IN COOPERATIVE PROJECTS 



.YEAR 


RANGE 


AVERAGE 


•1972 


2-24 


10 


1973 


2-33 


11 


1974* 


2-34 • 


13 


1975 


2-38 


15.8 



Title I Children 

'** 

■v 

Location - s 

Although most of the school districts which operated a Title I project 
were small districts, most of the children enrolled in Title I projects 
were in the medium or large size districts. 



TABLE 3 



WISCONSIN TITLE I SCHOOL DISTRICTS BY ENROLLMENT 
CATEGORY AND TOTAL NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
ENROLLED, FISCAL YEAR 1975 



• .ENROLLMENT CATEGORY 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


CHILDREN ENROLLED 


NUMBER 


PtRCENT 


. NUMBER 


PERCtN 1 


Large (5,000 +) 


26 


6.9 


413,844. 


(45.6) 


Medium (2,000-4,999) 


72 


19.0 


219,223 


(24.2) 


Small (1.999 or less) 


280 


(74.1) 


273,481 


30.2 


TOTAL 


- 378 


100X 


906,548 


., 100X 



Percentage of Target Area Residbiits Participating in Title I 

* 

A count of the children residing in Title I target areas 1 showed 39% of 



^A Title I* target area is defined as a public school attendance area 
having a concentration of low 'iricome families, equal to,or greater than, 
that for the school district as a jwhole. 
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the public school children enrolled 1n Title I "districts and 31% of the 
non-public school children residing 1n Title I school districts resided 
1n such areas. Assuming that the percentage of children residing In 
these areas remained stable from FY74 to FY75, 1t can be estimated that 
approximately 355,367 public and 50,716 non-public school. chlldren'/e- A 
sided 1n Title I target areas, during FY 1975. 

Figure 4. --ESTIMATED NUMBER OF'CHILDREN RESIDING IN TITLE I f* 

TARGET AREAS,. FISCAL YEAR 1975 - ' 
(N = 406,083) 



Non-Public 
(.12X) 




Only "educationally deprived" children residing 1n Title I target areas 
are eligible to. participate 1n a Title" I program. Since the definition 
"of (educational deprivation 1s determined by each school district 1n 
accordance with local expectations for student performance, and since the 
count of educationally deprived children residing 4 in Title I target areas 
(wtvch school districts' report 1n their needs assessments) only^ includes 
the grade levels wh1ch|distr1cts anticipated serving in their Title I project, 
the number of children who are eligible to participate 1n Wisconsin Title 
I programs is hot known, 

\ 

It is obvious, however, that few of the children who reside in Title I 
target areas participated 1n a Title I project during FY 1975. 
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* TABLE -4 

TITLE I TARGET AREA. RESIDENTS AND PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 
IN WISCONSIN, FISCAL YEAR 1975 



Target Area 



Res 



8 Public 
355,367 



dents 



Title I Program 
Participants 



Non-Pub11c 
50,716 



Public 
50,217 



Non-Publ1c 
2,920 



Percentage of All Wisconsin School Children Participating in Title I 

' ■ - 

When the number of Title, I participants is compared to the total number 

i. 

of children enrolled 1n all Wisconsin schools,Jt ,is seen that Title I 
services have been offered to less than 10% of Wisconsin school children 
each^ear. However, the gradual decline r in the percent of' Wisconsin 
school children participating in Title I projects wasn't seen in FY 1975.. 
For the first time since 1967, the percent of children participating in 

< 

Title I was greater than it was' in the previous year. 

Flqure' 5.— PERCENTAGE OF WISCONSIN SCHOOL CHILDREN PARTICIPATING 
: IN TITLE I, FISCAL YEARS 1966-1975 INCLUSIVE 

Percent 

10 



Percent of all children 




■ * Public 
I | % Non-Public 
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t - 
Grade Level and Time of Title I Participation 

Most fiscal year 1975 Title I students were 1n pre-school or the early 

/ V 
elementary grades./ / 

Figure 6. -WISCONSIN TITLET I PARTICIPANTS BY GRADE 
LEVEL GROUPINGS, FISCAL YEAR 1975 




The state educational agency Title I staff has encouraged Wisconsin school 
districts to use their Title I monies 1n the pre-school and early elementary 
grades so that prevention rather than remediation of educational deprivation 
would be emphasized. In light of this, it 1s not surprising that the percentage 
of pre-school and early elementary Title I participants has shown a. rather c 
dramatic Increase over the last^everal years. However; a sljght decrease (IX) 
1n the precentage of pre-school and early elementary participants was seen 
between fiscal years 1974 and 1975. 



TABLE 5 

PRE-SCHOOL THROUGH FOURTH GRADE STUDENTS AS PERCENTAGE , 
OF ALL TITLE I PARTICIPANTS, FISCAL YEARS 
1968-1975 INCLUSIVE 



Fiscal Year 


Percent 


Fiscal Year 


Percent 


1968 


47% 


1972 


75% . 


1969 


57% 


1973 


80% 


1970 


65% > 


1974 


87% 


1971 


75% 


1975 


86% 



S 



* 3 

It may be that the additional Title 1 monies available to local schooi dis- 
tricts enabled them to expand their services to the latter and middle^ elemen- 
tary studehts. 1 

' V 

Another factor which would support Increased services to older students 1s the. 
Influence of Chapter 90 of the 1973 Wisconsin Statuates which established 
standards for local school districts. Specifically Item d of this legislation 
required that "provision shall be made for remedial reading services for ^ 
under-achieving students In grades kindergarten 'through grade 3." To be 
eligible for state a1ds» school districts had tq meet at least one-third of 
the 13 standards by July 1 of !973 & and two-thirds of the standards by July 1 
of 197^ Thus districts which electe<k.to^fneet itemd of the 13 standards may 
have changed the emphasis of their Title I program to avoid offering any 
services which could be interpreted as supplanting those required under 
Wisconsin Statutes* 

Time of Project Participation 

More than three-fourths of the students participating 1n fiscal year 1975 
projects only took part 1n a regular year project. Approximately 12< were 

' ' ' s , 

served for the entire year, and another 12X were only served 1n the summer 
months.- ' 

Although the number of students who only participated 1n a summer school 
project was comparable to the number of yearlong students, the number of 
school districts that only offered a summer project was far less than the 
number that offered a yearlong project. The six school districts which 

• v - 

] The FY75 Part A Grant allocation to school districts. was $5,938,296.00 
(3230 greater than the FY74 allocation . , 
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only operated a summer-school project served a sirpHsingly large number of 
students. * 



TABLE 6 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND 
TITLE F CHILDREN BY TIME OF PROJECT 
ATTENDANCE, FISCAL YEAK.1975- 



Time of Project . £ 


School 


districts 


Title I 


Children 




Number 


Percent 


Number v 


Percent 


Regular Year Only 


236 


(62) 


40,388 


(76) 


Summer Only 


6 


. '( 2) 


6,108 


(12) ' 


Yearlong 


136 


(36) * 


I 6,641 


HZ) 


Total 


378 


( 100X) 


53,137 


(100*) 



Only slightly over half of the summer school students had also participated 
1n a regular year project. The percentage of summer school students who had 
also participated in a regular year project showed a slight Increase between 
fiscal years 1974 and 1975 ^ 



Figure 7. -PERCENTAGE OF SUMMER SCHOOL STUDENTS CONTINUING 
FROM A REGULAR YEAR PROJECT;" FISCAL 
YEARS 1969-1975 INCLUSIVE 

Percent 



•60 




69 70 71 72 73 74 



f < 

r. 

* Fiscal Year 

■i 

Y 



\ 

V 
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Most Title I school districts reported serving less than 300 public school 

;» - * 

and less than 50 non-public school children during, the regular, school year. 

During the sunnier, most districts Indicated serving less than 100 public and 

less than 50- non-public, school children. Of the districts w» o .ported 

serving children alf-year," a majority- reported, serving less than 50 pyblic 

or non-public school children. All school districts reported serving smaller 

' numbers; of. non-publ 1c than publjc school children. 

» H 

/* 

Although most of the cooperative and independent school districts served 
equivalent numbers of regular year t \ summer, and yearlong students, a few of 
the independent school districts did report seeing more than 300 public 
school regular year, summer, or yearlong students. ^w^ver^j^l of the 
cooperative school districts reported serving more than 300 public school' 
children during the regular year and none indicated serving more than 300 
summer or yearlong students. - 



• ^e-term "independent school districts" 1s used 1n reference to, the school 
districts which did not participate in a cooperative project. \ 



TABLE. 7 — 

PERCENTAGE OF COOPERATIVE AND INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
'* DISTRICTS BY TYPE AND NUMBER OF CHILDREN 

SERVED, FISCAL YEAR 1975 — i- 



Type of 
Children Served 



1.-49 



50-99 



Ntanh** nf PM1rir»n StXX£d 



100-299 



300-699 



700-999 



1,000+ 



-Total 
X No. 



Cooperative Project Districts 



Reqular Year 
Public 


40" 


39 


21 


, <1 






."100% 


219 


Non-Public 


100 












100X 


46 


Summer 
Public 


57 


33 


10 . 








100* 


81 


- Non-Public 


95 


5 










lOOX 


19 


Yearlonq 
Public 


85 


13 


2 




< 




100X 


61 


Non-Publ1c 


100 












100X 


5 


Single District Project School Districts 


Reaular Year 
Public 


23' ' 




v 36 


8 


' *1 


X 


100X 


154 


Non-Publ1c 


96^ 


3 




1 






100X 


70 


Sumner 
Public 


41 


25 


•28 






i 


100X 


64 


Non-Public 


93 


5 


2 








100X 


41 


Yearlonq 
Public 


"61 


14" 


21 


2 


2 




100X 


57 


Non-Publ1c ■ 


93 


^3 


*-3 








" lOOX 


29 



a Number of cases reported. 
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TABLE 8 . 

WISCONSINTl-TUE/t PARTICIPANTS BY GRADE LEVEL AND 
TIME OF- PARTICIPATION,' FISCAL YEAR 1975 



bra uc 

1 atiA V 

Leve i 


rvcLjuicir iccir 
On 1 m 




Yparl ona 

1 CUI I VJI 1 M 


0 

Unduplicated 
Total 


.Percent 


Pre-K 


3,604 




V ICC 1 

76p 


6.298 




K 


6,503 


775 


1 T 173 


8.451 


1 0 • 7 


1 


- b f 9b2 


7/0 


1.227 


81959 




I 


i im — 


675 


1 .148 




10.0 


3 


6. 552 


ceo 

553 


I.UOO 


8.171 


10 


4 


a r\ "7ft 

4.079 


A OO 

488 


CIO" 
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. 357 
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• 22 / 
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139 


0.3 


J2 


39 


13 


4 


56 


0.1 


tfther 


> 7 


57 


" ,. 82 


146 


0.3 . 


r Total 


40.388 ' 


6.199 


6.641 


53.137 


100* 


Percent 


76. OX 


11.5* 


12. 5X 


100X 
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Ethnic Group Membership of Title I "Participants / 

Information on the ethnic group membership of Title I children was obtained 

by tabulating the estimated number of Title I participants reported 1n 

school district FY75 Applications for Grant . Four school districts 

which operated la project in FY74, but not in FY75,were also included in 

this analysis. This tabulation showed the percentage of Black, Spanish 

Surname, ancf American Indian Title I children to exceed the respective 

»* > » 

percentages of ithese children enrolled In Wisconsin's public schools. 



TABLE 9 ' 

' PERCENTAGE" "OF WISCONSIN PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AND PERCENTAGE OF 
TITLE I ^PARTICIPANTS BY ETHNIC CATEGORY, FISCAL "YEAR 1975 



Ethnic Category 


Wisconsin 'Public >: " 
School Children 

92.9 


Title I 
Participants. (Est,) 

75.2 


White , 


American Indian 


0.8 


2.7 


Black 


■ 4.8 


16.6 


Asian American 


• 0.3- 


, 0.2 


Spanish Surname 




I 5.0 * 

j 


Other 






Total 


100X 


100% 



Special Needs of Title I Participants. ' . 

■ * » .. . • 

< 

In addition to achieving' beTow expected performance levels^ marry of the Title 
I participants in FY 1975 exhibited special social -emotional, economic, or 
physical needs. Oyer 900 of the FY' 1975 Title I participants were physically 
or mentally handicapped, ^approximately 1 ,.000 were expected to be school drop- 
outs, 868 'were residipr in an institution for neglected and delinquent children 
and 305 were participating in the state funded compensatory education program 
for educationally deprived children with economic and socJ^'T^needs. ^ 



It should be noted that the number of handicapped-Title I children showed a 
dramatic decrease in fiscaul year 1975. Although school^district FY 1975 
Applications for Grant indicated that over 3,000 handicapped children would be 
served in FY 1975 projects, the district final evaluation reports only showed 
services being provided for 939 handicapped children. The introduction of 

state mandated services for handicapped children apparently was responsible 

2 1 

for f this change, 



* ^Oata on the number of dropouts was taken from .the FY 1975 Grant Applica- 
tions wherfeas the other information was # taken from end-of-the-year evaluatior 
reports. , * ' 
Chapter 1 1*5 Wisconsin Statutes. ° m 
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Title I Staffo and Volunteers 



Salaried Staff 



Approximately 80X of the salaried Title I % staff 1n fiscal year 1975 projects 
were teachers and .teacher aides. Supportive and administrative staff made up 
the remainder of the 4977 salaried employees^ v 



Figure 8 .--TITLE I SALARIED STAFF BY 

EMPLOYMENT CLASSIFICATION • 
FISCAL YEAR 1975 



Supervisory * 
Administrative 




Teachers 4 2,, 8% 

Teacher Aides ~ 36 .7* 
.Supportive Staff 10* 7*' 



Administrative 
Clerical & i 
Other 



9.8* 



Teacher 
Aides 



Supportive 
Staff 



Whe following classifications were Included in the Supportive staff 
category; dentists, dental hygiensts, nurses, physicians, social workers, 
attendance workers, home visitors, librarians and library aides, counselors, 
psychologists, psychometrlcians, supervisors, and speech therapists. 
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Teachers and teacher aides have consistently represented the largest pro- 
portion of Title I salaried staff. In fiscal year 1975, the proportion of 
salaried staff represented by teacher aides was at its highest point since 
the statistic was first calculated. 



TABLE 10 

TEACHERS AND TEACHER AI0ES AS PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL SALARIED STAFF, .FISCAL 
YEAR 1969-1975 INCLUSIVE 



Fiscal Year 


Teachers 


Aides 


Total 


1969 


fti.2 


17.7 


59. 9Z 


1970 


46.0 


23.0 


69. OZ' 


1971 


43.6 


26.8 


79, M 


1972 


41.2 


29.4 


70. 6Z 


1973 


36.6 


29.7 


66. 3Z 


1974 


38.9 


25". 2 


64. 1Z 


1975 


42.8 


"(36.7) 


■79. 5Z 



/ 



/ 
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In addition to the salaried staff just described, Title I children also re 
ceived special assistance from almost 2,000 volunteer Title. I staff. In 
fiscal year 1975, volunteers represented 27 percent of all Title I staff. 



TABLE 12 

VOLUNTEERS AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL ~ 
TITLE ,1 STAFF, FISCAL YEARS 
1969-1975 



Fiscal 
Year 


Volunteer Staff 


Number 


Percent of All Staff 


1959 .. 


678 




1970 


Not Reported 




1971 


3,459 


36.4 


"1572 


21127 


27.9 


1973 


2.693 


33.0 


1974 


1.474 - 


23.4 


1975 


1.839, 


27,0 



\ 
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Activities and Services Offered to Children 

« 

Although many Title I programs included supportive as well as instructional 
services, supportive services claimed less than fifteen percent of the summer 
school or regular school year Title I dollar. 

9 

Figure 9. --PERCENTAGE OF TITLE I EXPENDITURES FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL AND SUPPORTIVE 
SERVICES, FISCAL YEAR 1975 

Percent 

10 20 30 40 50,' 60 70 80 90 100 

■ i ... A < 1 1 1 ' 



Regular 
Year 

Projects 

Summer 
Projects 



1<M | Supportive 

87* 

i Dm 

structional 



87% 

( I I I I O (/ill I ZLJs In 



}2% , 88X 

I ■ I I I I I / / I I I I I I l \ 



Instructional Activities 

As it has been in the past, Engl ish-reading was the most popular instructional 
area included in regular year or summer school programs. Mathematics, pre-school, 
and kindergarten programs were the next most frequently offered services, jointly 
these four activities accounted for 81% of the monies spent on instructional 
activities during the regular year, and for 68% of the monies spent on instruc- 
tional activities during the summer. There were only four other instructional 
activities that were offered by 10% or more of the Title I school districts. 
These activities included psychomotor skill instruction and youth tutoring 
youth during the regular year, and cultural enrichment and English language arts 
during the regular year and summer. These activities accounted for 13% of the 
regular school year and 12% of the summer school instructional expenditures. 



ERiC 4 i 
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TABLE 13 

INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES OFFERED BY AT LEAST TEN 
PERCENT OF TITLE I SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 
FISCAL YEAR 1975 



Regular Year 


Summer 


■ Service 


Percent 


Service 


! percent - 


Services Offered By 50% Or More Of The Districts 


English-Reading 


87% 


English-Reading 


61% 


Kindergarten 


53% 


Pre-K1ndergarten 


60% 


Services Offered By 30-49% Of The Districts 


Mathematics 


46% 


Mathematics 


" 37%" 


Pre-Kindergarten 


31% 


Kindergarten 


44% 


"Services Offered By 10-29% Of The Districts 


Psychomotor Skills 


20% 


Cultural Enrichment 


22% * 


Cultural Enrichment 


19% 


Eng. Other Lang, Arts 


11* 


Eng. Other Lang. Arts 


15* 






Youth Tutoring 'YOuth 


14% 







Figure 10— EXPENDITURES FOR INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES 
f FISCAL YEAR 1975 

Regular Yfear Projects Summer Projects 

'$16,626,121.20 $1,606,696.80 




Supportive Services 



The only supportive services that were offered by more than 10% of the Title I 
school districts were psychological services and staff 1nserv1ce during the 
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regular school year, and transportation and staff inservice during the summer. 
These activities accounted for 26% of the regular year and 60% of the summer 
school supportive service expenditures. During the regular school ye?r>, suppor- 
tive service expenditures were clustered in a small number of school districts. 
Thus, although almost twice as many districts offered psychological services as 
offered guidance counseling, the total expenditures for guidance counseling 
were almost twice as much as the expenditures for psychological services. A 
similar inbalance ocurred in the comparison of psychological services and 
social work. Although the total expenditures for social work were comparable 
to those for psychological services, almost four times as many districts 
offered psychological services. 



The most noteable characteristic of the summer school supportive service ex- 
penditures was the large proportion of monies devoted to transportation. 
Transportation only took 10% of the supportive service expenditures during the 

regular year, but during the summer 46% of the supportive service expenditures 

i 

went for transportation. 



TABLE 14 

PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS OFFERING EACH SUPPORTIVE SERVICE 
IN COMPARISON TO THE PERCENTAGE OF SUPPORTIVE SERVICE 
EXPENDITURES ACCOUNTED FOR BY EACH PHASE 
FISCAL YEAR 1975 





Regular Year 


Summer 


Supportive Service 
Category 


Percent 
Districts 


Percent 
Expenditures' 


Percent 
Districts 


Percent 
Expenditures 


Attendance 


2% . 


IX 


' 2% ' 


— 


Clothing 


- IX 


5X 






Food 


2% 


- 1% 


6% 


2* 


Guidance Counseling 


7% 


25% 


4% ■ 


5% 


Health-Dental 


4% 


IX 


~= IX 


<1£ 


Health-Physical 


9% 


5X 


2% 


IX 


Library 


2% 


IX 


4X 


2% 


Psychological Services 


11% 


13% 


6% 


6% 


Social Work 


3% 


13X 


4% 


8% 


Speech Therapy 


2% 


2% 


5% 


2% 



4.) 
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TABLE 14— Continued 





Regular Year 


Summer 


Supportive Service 
Category 


Percent 
Districts 


Percent 
Expenditures 


Percent 
Districts 


Percent 
Expenditures 


Transportation 


10% 


3% 


43%- 


46% 


Services for Handicapped 


^1% 


4% 


r 




Other Expenditures a 


30% 


14% 


18% 


13% . 


Staff Inservice 


68% 


13% 

L 1 1 — 1 v ■ - 


16% 


14% 



Figure 11 .--EXPENDITURES FOR SUPPORTIVE- SERVICES 

Fiscal Year 1975 



Regular Year Projects 
$2,565,296.60 



Sutnmer Projects 
$225,237.20 



Health /Wei fare 
7\ 




Special 
Education 



Transportation 



Staff 
Inservice 



Special 
Education 



Staff Inservice 



a Pupil services includes attendance, psychological services, social work, 
guidance and library services, 

^This category includes miscellaneous supportive services plus administra- 
tive expenditures which couldn't be prorated to the other instructional or 
supportive service categories. 

4 7 
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Expenditure's by Standard Accounting Categories 

Although the fiscal year 1974 expenditure report was not available at the time 

of writing this report, analysis of the reports submitted for FY 1967 to FY 1973 

1 • 

indicates that instructional salaries were the largest expenditure item. 



Figure 12. -LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS USE OF TITLE I DOLLAR 

WISCONSIN 



Transportation 
31/2% 



(Operation and 

Maintenance of 
Remodeling/Construction 
Equipment) 3 1/2% 




Salaries for Instruction 
71% 



Administration 5% 

Teaching Supplies and All Other 
4 Expenses for Instruction 8% 

Support Services 

(attendance/ health/ food/ community and student 
Body Activities) 9% 



l 



Analysis is based on USOE form 43.19. Expenditures include disburse- 
ments and unliquidated obligations for local school districts only. 
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It. EVALUATION OF PROGRAM OPERATION 

bleeds Assessment and Target Area Selection 

"That payment* undeA thi6 titte will be uaed {ok the excu6 cohtb 
o{ pKoglam6 and pKojtcAA,..., which aK£ dunned to muLt the tpeciaJL 
educational need* o{ educationally deprived cliildKen in school at- 
tendance. aKzaA having high concentration* o{ childKen {Kom low-come 
{awULiz* 

y 

Target Area Selection 

i 

The selection of eligible schools for Title I projects during FY75 resulted 
\i 91% of the eligible elementary schools, 18% of the eligible junior high 

spools, and 9% of the senior high schools being targeted for Title I funds. . 

\ « 

\ 

A total of 919 elementary, 43 junior high, and 28 senior high schools partici- 
pated 1n Title I. 

Needs Assessment Procedures 

In February and March of 1974j school districts assessed the needs of the publi 

and non-public school children residing in these eligible target areas. A 

summary of each district's needs assessment was forwarded to the state educa 

2 

tlonal agency for review. 



'Elementary and Secondary Education - Act-T1tle I as amended by PL 93-380 
Part D General Provisions, Section 141(a)(1). 

2 

A copy of the needs assessment form which local districts used in re- 
porting to the state educational agency is enclosed 1n the appendix of this 
report.,' 
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Relationship, of Needs Assessment -to Program Design 

To determine if the project, services subsequently offered were based on the 

identified needs of the. educational ly deprived children in these ^districts, - 

needs assessment and prggram evaluation reports were compared for* 39 randomly 

selected sample districts. An equal proportion of districts was faken frqm 

• 1 

large, medium, and small enrollment strata* Although this was only a 10% 
sample of Title I districts, the sample districts served 37% of the children 
enrolled in Title I districts during fiscal year 1975. 



Since the amount of Title I funds available is a large factor in determining 
the proportion of children in need tteinq served, it wasn't expected that all 
identified children would be served; however, it was expected that the overall 
pattern of identified needs would match the pattern of project services offered. 
It was also expected that the differences in the resources available in .the 
Jarge, medium, and smaller school districts would be reflected in their needs 
assessment reports. 

The needs as'sessmeht^r-eports from the large school districts showed that almost 
> all of the districts Assessed student need for instruction in reading and math- 
ematics; approximately half assessed student needs ,for instruction in psycho- 
motor skills, social work, guidance or psychological services; and almost none 
assessed students 1 need for health services. The assessment reports submitted 
by medium and smaller size school districts showed a greater emphasis on assess- 
ment of students 1 health needs. ' 



karqe districts were those enrolling 5,000 or more students, medium and 
small districts enrolled 2,000-4,999 and 1,999- or less students respectively. 
Milwaukee was deliberately included since it is the only Wisconsin schooV 
district enrolling more than 40,000 students. 



ERIC ' 52 
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TABLE 17 

SAMPLE SCHOOL DISTRICTS. ASSESSING STUDENT NEEDS PER CATEGORY 

FISCAL YEAR 1975 



Assessment Category 


Large Districts 
. (N = 13) 


Medium Districts 
(N « 13) 


Small Districts 
(fl = 13) 


Total 


Number 


.Percent 


Reading 


12 


13 


• 13 


38 


(97%) 


Mathematics 


1.1 


11 


13 


35 


. (90%) 


Psychomotor 


5 


r ■ — -T- — 

9 , 


■6 


20 


. (51%) 


Social-Emotional 


8 


6 


9 


23 


(59%) 


Health 


1 ■ 


4' 


7 


12 


(31%) 



The- number of children reported in need of service in each service category 
was then compared to the number of children receiving Title I funded services. 



•TABLE 18 

NUMBER OB SAMPLE DISTRICT STUDENTS IN NEED OF SERVICE COMPARED TO 
NUMBER RECEIVING SERVICE PER CATEGORY, FISCAL YEAR. 1975 i 



Service Category 


Number of Students 
Identified In 
Need of Service" 


Number of Students 
Receiving 
Service 


Percent of Needy 
Students Served 


Reading 


18,365 


10,105 


( 55%) 


Math 


17,274 


6,711 


( 39%) 


Psychomotor 


992 


1,387 


(>100%) 


Social 


4,593 


'2,149 


( 47%) 


Health 


652 


17 


( 3%) 



Except for the psychomotor service areaj the number of students served was far 
less than the number who had been Identified as being 1n need of service 1n the 
needs assessment reports. The discrepancy was most severe 1n the health cate- 
gory where less than 3% received services. Although the number of children re- 

ported 1h need of mathematics services was only 6% less than the number Identic 

. .fled 1n need of reading services, the number of children receiving mathematics 

^Tbe psychomotor category data shows the number of children who were served 
to be almost 40% greater than the number of children who were Identified as 
having a need for Instruction 1n this are*. This is most likely explained by 
the omission of pre-school children from the needs assessment. Since the needs 
.assessment was done in thi Spring most districts were not able to assess the 
needs of pre-school children. . * 
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services was 40% less than the number receiving readinq instruction. The 
findinqs regarding mathematics instruction agree with other national surveys 
in this area. 

"According to thz neeck abhUhmznt data wlUp.li weAe available b\ tixo. 
Statu Title I Annual Evaluation RepoA^A, leading, language ahU f and 
mcUiizmcitic* tkould be izc&iving ntahlij equal piioKitij ii htudzntb' 
uutizat nezdt a/ie to be met. Howzvzh, a6 iuoa pointzd out in Wahgo, 
\ et. al .Wtfli) a 6UAp/U6lngtu tmaJU pnopoKtion o^Titlz I &und6 ate 
* dzvatzd to mathznvitic6 according to thz available, data J . 

The analysis also showed 'the percent of n^edy non-public children receivinq 

.services to be less than the percent of needy public children receiving services 

in all of the categories. 



-Vargo, M. J. and others, as cited in, Nona N. Gamel and others, State 
Title I Reports: Review and Analysis of P ast Reports, and Development of A 
Model Reporting System and Format. Mountain View, California, RMC Research 
Corporation, October 1975 (Report No. UR-294) page 83. 
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Reading Math Psychomotor Social- Health 

Emotional 

- Service Category 




47 . 
To determine if the pattern of services offered matched the incidence of student 
need, project services were rank ordered based on the number of children reported 
in need of the service and then on the number of children who received Title I 
services per need category. Participants in the social-emotional service cate- 
gory were estimated from number of children receiving social work, guidance 
and/or psychological services.^ 



TABLE 19 

RANKING OF STUDENT NEEDS AND PROJECT 
SERVICES IN SAMPLE DISTRICTS 
FISCAL YEAR 1975 



Category 


Needs of Children 


Services to Children 


Public 


Non-Public 


Public 


Non-Publ ic 


Reading 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Math 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Health 


5 


5 


5 


5 


Social 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Psychomotor 


4 


4 


4 


4 



The perfect, agreement in the rankings indicated that project services were based 
on student need identification. The analysis of public and non-public student 

needs also indicates that the needs of the non-public children did not differ 

\ 2 \ 

significantly -from those of public children. 

4 



^Since district evalj^Uon reports did not give an unduplicated count of 
the students served in these areas, the highest participant count for any one 
of the categories was used to estimate the number of students served. This 
approach may have underestimated the number of students served if the students 
receiving social work were different from those receiving guidance counseling 

or psychological services. 

p 

This of course applies to tne statewide pattern. Exception* to this may 
occur within local districts. 
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Size and Scope of Programs 



"Thai payment* und&i thJU tiXlz mJUL bz uaed {fi'K thz zxcu* co6t6 o{ 
pKognamb and p4o/ec&..„ which aKZ o£ hu^iciznt bizz 9 tcopz and 
quality to givz Kzaionablz pKomihz ol &ub&tantial pbogKte* toCoaAd 
mzz'Jng thz bpzoMJL zducational nzzdb o£ {zducationaHy dzphJLvzd diild- 
\zn in school dit>t/Uct6 having high conczntAations o$ ckiZd/ten {^Kom iovo 
incomz fiamilite ) . " 

"FzdeAaZ fiundb made availabiz undeA tku titlz voUJL bz 60 ut>zd ii) ah 
to 6upplzmznt and, to thz zxtznt practical, ine/izoAZ thz IzvoX otf hand* 
tliat would, In thz absence o^ 6uch fzdz/uxZ ^uffdU, bz madz avaiZabiz 
faom non-FzdznaZ aouacm fan thz zduc&tion oft pupilh p&Aticipating in 
pKognamb and pKoJzct* a66<Utzd undeA tku tiXlz and lii) in no coaz, 
at to supplant 6uch hand* ^Kom non-VzdzAal 4>oumlz4>."' 

Althouqh statistical data does not reflect the quality of the instruction offered 
to children, it can help describe the size and scope of services. Information 
on the size and scope of Title I services is also needed to interpret the out- 
come data on student achievement. Thus if Wisconsin Title I projects typically 

offered only a small amount of instruction to children, it would not be reason- 

2 

able to expect much change in their rate of achievement. 



Amount of Service Provided Per Pupil 

Table 20 presents an estimate of the hours of instruction provided per week for 
each of the instructional and supportive services included in Wisconsin's 1975 

J 

Title I projects. These estimates were obtained by dividing the total number 



Elementary and Secondary Education Act-Title I as amended by PL 93-380 
Part D General Provisions, Sections 141(a) 1(B) and (a)3(B). 

A similar point was made in a review of the findings contained in the 
Title I Tempo study of 1965-67, "The study found only slight evidence that 
the program enhanced achievement on average, and some clear instances where 
the children receiving services had actually fallen further behind. However 
we would note that the study reviewed a strikingly unrepresentative sample 
of projects in the intial stages of Title I's implementation.. .(and) we know 
that funds under this national Title I program were, on the average, spread 
very thinly among many students and that the average child received no more 
than one or two hours per month assistance in reading. 1 ' U.S. Department of 
Health Education and Welfare, " The Effect iveness of Compensatory Education: 
Summary an d Review n f thp rvirienrfi," (pages 8-9) 

ERiC 57 
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of hours Of service per pupil by 34.8 - the averaqe number of weeks the regular 
year Title I proqrams operated,or by 5.5-the averaqe number of weeks the summer 
projects operated. 



TABLE 20 

HOURS OF SERVICE PROVIDED PER SERVICE AREA 
FISCAL YEAR 1975 



Service Area 




Estimated Hours 

Per Week 
Regular 1 Summer 



Instructional Services 



Art or Music 


58.4 


33.5 


1.7 


6.1 


Business Education 




18.0 




3.2 


Cultural Enrichment 


60.6 


36.6 


1.7 


6.6 


Enqlish Readinq 


88.3 


47.1 


2.5 


8.6 


Enqlish Speech 


51.0 


41.5 


1.5 


7.5 


Enql ish-Other Lanq. Arts 


62.2 


42.2 


1.8 


7.7 


Enqlish as a 2nd Lanq. 


101.2 


90.0 


2.9 


16.4 


Home Economics 




122.0. 




22.2 


Youth Tutorinq Youth 


67.5 


75.2 


1.9 


13.7 


Mathematics 


72.8 


35.8 


2.1 


6.5 


Psychomotor Skills 


45.7 


22.9 


1.3 


4.2 


Phy. Education/Recreation 


32.7 


38.1 


0.9 


6.9 


Natural Science 


47.0 


52.0 


1.4 


9.5 


Social Science 


64.6 


16.3 


1.9 


3.0 


Vocational Education 


54.0 


78.0 


1.6 


14.2 


Spec. Act. for Handicapped 


132.5 




3.8 




Pre-Kinderqarten 


95.4 


49.4 


2.7 ! 9.0 


Kinderqarten 


90.6 J 


57.0 


2.6 


10.4 


Other Instruction ^, 


118.8 


32.2 


3.4 


1 5.9 


Supportive Services 


Attendance 


41.9 


17.0 


•1.2 


3.1 


Guidance founselinq 


35.6 


23.4 


1.0 


4.2 


Health-Dental 


19.3" 


1.5 


0.5 


^1.0 


Health-Phvsical 


21.6 


14.5 


0.6 


2.6 


L ibrary Services 


63.2 


61.3 


1.8 


11.1 


Ps ycholoqical Services 


21.2 


25.5 


' 0.6 


4.6 


Social Work 


38.7 


16.3 


1.1 


3.0 


Speech Therapy 


38.7 


27.5 


1.1 


5.0 


Services for Handicapped 


21.0 




0.6 





Children clearly spent a qreater proportion of time in instructional activities 
*,han they spent in supportive service activities. English as a 2nd language 
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f\ 

and special instruction for handicapped children offered the greatest hours 

of service per week during the regular year, whereas home economics and Enqlish 

as a 2nd language showed the greatest hours of service per week in the summer. 

With the exceptions of home economics, youth tutoring, English as a 2nd language, 

physical education, and vocational education, sujnmer school students apparently 

received approximately three times as many hours of instruction per week as r$g- 

1 

ular year students received. ^ 

i 

The supportive services of library services attendance, social work, and speech 
therapy offered *t he greatest hours of service per v/eek during the regular year. 
Since summej; projects placed more emphasis on guidance counseling and psycholo- 
gical services than regular year projects did, these services plus speech therapy 
» and library services showed the greatest hours of service per week during the 
summer. 

Because Title I projects must supplement the services provided by a school 
district, it is not surprising that few hours of Title I service were provided % 
per week for any of the instructional or supportive service areas listed. The 
instructional activities which most local district programs offered .(reading, 
mathematics, and early childhood education), indicate that the typical Title 
I elementary school child received approximately 2 1/2 hours of additional in- 
struction per week during the regular year and/or 8 1/2 hours of service per 
week during the summer. A student who was also scheduled for psychological 
services (the most popular supportive service) would have received approximately 
1/2 more hour of service per week during the regular year, and/or 4 1/2 more 
hours of service per week during the summer. 

hn the services excluded from the statement, summer school students re- 
ceived more than 3 times. as many hours of instruction. 

er|c ;s.j 
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Since the scope of services provided to a child would be increased if he or 
she were scheduled for several Title I activities,the likelihood of a child 
receivinq multiple Title I services must also be considered. 

Although the number of different services offered per" child was not tabulated 
directly, it can be estimated by studying the proportion of children receiving 
each serviced Table 21 indicates that the "typical" Title I elementary school 
child received English-reading and/or mathematics and that the "typical" pre- 
school or kindergarten child only took part in a pre-school or kindergarten 
program. Thus the typical pre-school or kindergarten child probably received 
3 hours of Title I service each week during the regular year and/or 9 1/2 hours 
each week during the summer. The typical elementary Title I child probably 
received 2 1/2 hours of Title I service per week durinq the regular year and/or 
8 1/2 hours each week durinq the summer. 




Thus if less than 10% of the children received art, it is unlikely that 
many children would have received art in addition to another service. 

ERIC 6 3 



TABLE 21 

PERCENT OF TITLE I CHILDREN RECEIVING INSTRUCTIONAL AND 
SUPPORTIVE SERVICES, FISCAL YEAR 1975 



Service Area. 


Children Served a 
Regular Year Summer 


Instructional Services 


Mrt or music 




no a 


Ru«;1np«;«; FHuratinn 

UU J MIC j j L. U UU □ v 1 Ul • 


0 1£ 


O . I/O 


Pul t" i jit a 1 Fnrirhmpnt" 


1 C . J SO 


lfi Q% 

1 O . J ro 


Fn n 1 i ^h-R paH i n n 


61 0% - 

\J 1 • \J ro 


4fl 7% 


Enqlish-Speech 


2.6% 


0.4% 


English-Other Lanq. Arts 


- 12.3% 


11 .4% 


English as a 2nd Lang. 


0.6% 


0 4% 


l!ome Economics 




0.6% 


Youth Tutoring Youth 


5.2% 


1.1% 


Mathematics 


26.6% • 


31 .6% 


Psychomotor Ski lis 


5.3% 


6.2% 


Phy. Ed. /Recreation 


0.7% 


13.6% 


Natural Science 


0.8% 


0.3% 


Social Science 


0.9% 


0.3% 


Vocational Ed. 


0.1% 


0.4% 


Special Activities/Hand. 


^0.1% 




Pre-Kindergarten 


9.3% 


19.8% 


Kindergarten, 


12.8% 


11.9% 


Other Instruction 


3.1% 


4.0% 


Supportive Services 




Attendance 


1.8% 


0.8% 


Clothing 


2.6% 




Food 


1.2% 


6.7% 


Guidance Counseling * 


6.7% 


2.5% 


Health-Dental 


1.9% 


1.4% 


Health-Physical 


4.7% 


• 1.8% 


Library Services 


2.2% 


7.2% 


Psychological Services 


5.3% ., • 


4.4% 


Social Work 


3.3% 


3.0% 


Speech Therapy 


1.2% - 


2.0% 


Transportation 


a'//. 2.5% 


20.2% 


Services for Hand. 


0.1% 





^Percentages are based on 47,029 Title I regular year 
participants and 12,749 summer school participants. 
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The number of services offered per district must be interpreted in light of 
the size of Title I allocations and the supplanting guideline. Districts with 
allocations less than $12,000 (17X of the FY75 Title I projects) would be hard 
pressed to provide a variety of Title I services. The supplanting guideline 
.also restricts the number of services which can be provided with Title I funds. 
Since Wisconsin law requires that .districts provide certain supportive services, 
provision of these services through Title I funds can only be allowed if it is 
shown that they will be 1n addition to the state or locally funded service. 
Since this may create administratively unfeasible situations (such as a child 
being served by a school, and a Title I funded, nurse or guidance counselor), 
it is not surprising that the percent of districts offering supportive services 
has declined over the last several years. 
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TABLE 22 



PERCENTAGE OF DISTRICTS OR PROJECTS OFFERING SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 
FISCAL YEARS 1968-1974 AND 1974-1975 



Supportive Service 


% Change 
FY68 - 74 


% Change h 
FY74 - 75° 


Attendance 


.-4.4% 


-0.2% 


Clothing 


-1.4% 


-1.0% 


Food 


-22.8% 


-0.7% 


Guidance 


-22.0% 


s-1.3% 


Health-Dental 3 


-14.4% . 


*' r +1.0% 


Health -Medical 


-29.9% ST" 


" " -0.7% 


Library Services 


-17.7% 


-1.2% 


Psychological Services 


+21.7% 


-12.7% 


Social Work 


-10.3% 


-2.6% 


Speech Therapy 


-10.1% 


-10.1% 


Transportation 


-14.2% 


+0.3% 


Supportive Services for Handicapped 


-5.6% 


<0.9% 



a Reflects percentage change from fiscal year 1969 to 1974. 



Percentages are based on the number of districts offering services 
during the regular year. 



Pupil Teacher Ratios 



The size and scope' of services offered to children 1s also reflected 1n the 
pupil teacher ratios within each of the service areas. ' Thu^ 1f children re- 
ceive 5 hours of service each week, .but there 1s onjy one Title I teacher for 
60 students, the extensl veness of the service would be less than that avail- 
able through a pupil-teacher ratio of 1-15. Table 23 presents the pupil-teacher 
and pupil-staff ratios for each of the instructional areas. 

i 

' * , *- 

V 
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TABLE 23 



PUPIL-TEACHER AND PUPIL-STAFF RATIOS BY INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY 
AND PROJECT TYPE, FISCAL YEAR 1975 



IrK true ti nn al Artivitv 


Pupil-Teacher Ratio 


Pupil-Staff Ratio 


Regular Yr._ 


Summer 


Regular Yr. 


Summer 


Art or Music 


1-32- - 


1-55 


1-25 


1-34 


Business Education 


- 


1-86 


- 


1-51 


Cultural Enrichment 


1-40 


1-13 


1-14 


1-7 


tnpnsn-Keauing 


1-40 


1-17 


1-16 


1-9 


Lm^iI i r n Cnnn/>n 

tnci i isn-bpeecn 


J 1-67 


1-.15 


1-15 


1-5 


tng.-utner Lang* Mrts 


^ . 1-39 


1-18 


1-14 


1-8 


tngiisn as a cx\u Lang. 


1-38 


1-17 


1-11 


1-9 


Home Econpmics 


i- 


1-15 




1-6 


V/Mif h Ti if At* A n n Vrtufh^ 

youlm lUtorinQ youln 


l-41 d 


1-72* 


1-7 


1-5 


matnemat ics 


1-37 


1-18 


1-15 


1-10 


Psychomotor Skills s 


1-21 


1-15 


1-10 


1-9 


Physical Ed. /Recreation 


1-21 


•1-56 


1-Jfi 


1-26 


Natural Science ~ 


.1-26 


1-8 -- 


1-17 


1-7 ' 


Social Science 


1-37 


" 1-11 


1-22 


1-11 


•Vocational Education 


1-33 


1-8 


1-33 


1-6 


Specia'l Activities for Handi. 


1>5 




1-2 * 




Pre-Kindergarten 


1-24 


1-13 


1-9 


1-6. 


Kindergarten 


1-21 


1-11 


* 1-8 


1-6 


Other Instruction 


1-45 - 


1-17' 


1-16 


" 1-6 



a Since the Title I students primary cpntact was with his tutor rather 
than with the Title I teacher, the P-T ratio statistic is not really appro — — = 
priate to this activity. 



The lowest pupil-teacher ratios during the regular year were seen in special 

education for handicapped and physical education or psychomotor skill instruc- 

♦ - 

tion. Natural and social science, vocational education, and kindergarten in- 
struction showed the lowest pupil-teacher ratios in the summer. 

*— 
\ 

\ 

The pupil-staff ratios reported for supportive services were larger than those 
reported for instructional services. 
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TABLE 24 

PUPIL-STAFF RATIOS BY SUPPORTIVE SERVICE AND PROJECT TYPE 

FISCAL YEAR 1975 



Pupil-Staff Ratio 



Supportive Service 


Regular Year 


Summer 


Attendance 


1-36 • 


1-21 


Clothina 


1-36 




Guidance Counsel ina 


1-49 


1-32 


Health-Dental 


1-60 


1-185 


Health-Physical 


1-66 


1-59 


Library Services 


1-46 


1-48 


Psvcholoaical Services 


1-28 


1-26 


Social Work 


1-19 


1-18 


Speech Therapy 


1-41 


1-29 



When the pupil teacher ratios are analyzed in comparison to the hours of in- 
structiort districts reported children received, it appears that small group, 
instruction and/or the use 0 of teacher aides must have been included in report- t 
ing the hours of instruction given to children. For example, the pupil-teacher 
ratio reported for reading instruction during the regular year was 1-40. Yet 
schools reported that children received approximately 2 1/2 hours of instruct- 
tio'n per week. If we assume that a Title I. teacher was able to teach 25 hours 
a week, the average child would have received 1/40 of 25 hours or 0.6 hours of 
instruction per week if he was seen in a 1-1 basis ? However, if this teacher 
worked with eight groups of 5 children, each child could receive 1/8 of 25 or 
3.1 hours of small group instruction per week. If the teacher used an aide to 
reinforce the concepts presented, the ^amount of instructional time per student 
could likewise be extended. 



Twenty-fivte hours of instruction a week is probably too generous ai 
estimate. It was used to represent the maximum amount of instruction that 
could be provided throuqh one teacher. 

/ 
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Services to Children in Private Schools 



"7o the extent consistent with the munbek o& educationally deprived 
diilcbien in the school djustAlct ok the local educational, agency who 
aAe enrolled in private eleMntaAy and hecondaxy schools, 6uch agzncy 
6 hall make provision fan including special educational 62Ayicu and 
(Wiangementb Uuc/i <u> dual entolZmerit r educational ladio and" television, 
and mobile educational 6<iivice6 and' equipment) in which 6uch children 
cqn pa/itixUpate, 

{PaAt V Genenal Provision*, Section MJA(a)) 



Number of Non-Public Participants 



The 2,920 non-public school children who participated in fiscal year 1975 Title 
I programs represented 5.5% of the total Title I population. Expanded oppor- 
tunities for serving non-public school children during the summer were reflected 
in the greater proportion of non-public children participating in Title I , 
summer projects*, 

Figure 14. —NON-PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN AS PERCENT OF TITLE I ■ 

PARTICIPANTS, FISCAL YEAR 1975 

Proj ect Type ^ ' # 



Summer 
Regular Year 




12.7% 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 

s Percent 

As figure 15 indicates, a grad.ual decline 1n the proportion of non-public Title 
I participants has followed the statewide decline in the proportion of non-publi 
students* 



J 



Percent 
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Figure 15.-- PERCENTAGE OF NON-PUBLIC STUDENTS IN TITLE I 
POPULATION AND IN TOTAL WISCONSIN SCHOOL 
POPULATION FISCAL YEARS 
1966-1975 INCLUSIVE 



Non-Public as Percent of 
Total Wisconsin Enrollment 




Non-Public as Percent 
of Title I Participants 

8.2 
• ■ 7.1 



1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 '1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 



* ' ' Fiscal' Year 

Grade Level of Non-Publ'ic Participants ' 

Most of the non-public Title I participants were in the Garly elementary grades* 
The fact that the proportion of non-pub lit pre-Schcol and kindergarten partici- 
, pants (7.9%) was les^s than the overall proportion of pre-school and kindergarten 
Title I participants (27.6*), is most likely explained" by the small number of 
Wisconsin non-publi£ schools, which dffer pre-school or kindergarten programs. 
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-TABLE 25 

f, / WISCONSIN NON-PUBLIC TITLE I PARTICIPANTS BY GRADE 
LEVEL AND- TIME OF PARTICIPATION 
FISCAL YEAR 1975 



Grade 


Regular Year 


Summer 




, Unduplicated 




LcVc 1 


(V, 1 

un ly 


un ly 


yearlong • 


1 Ota 1 


Do^ronf s 
rcrLcii L 


Pre-k 


25 


44 


67 


136 


Ck6) 


K 


44 


30 


22 


96 


(3.3) 


1 


330 


130 


56 


516 


(17. 77 * 


2 


• 418 


148 


74 


640 


(21.9) 


3 


368 


93 


67 


528 


(18.1) 


4 


• 290 


80 


41 


411 


n (14.1) * 


5 


132 


• 51 


25 


208 


(7.1) 


6 


94 


21 


13 


128 


' (4.4) 


7 


26 


9 


10 


45 


(1.5) 


8 


.24 


18 


4 


46 


(1.6) 


9 


8 


4 


6 


18 


(0.6) • 


10 


9 . 




1 


10 


(0.3) 


11 


2 






2 


(0.1) 


12" 












Other 




55 


81 


136 


(4.7) 


Total 


1,770 


683 


467 


:2,920 


(100%) 


(Percent) 


(60.6) 


(23.4) 


(16.0) 


(100X) 





Percent of Educationally Deprived Non-Public Children Served 



Title I guidelines state that the number of non-public school children partici- 

pating in Title I programs should be consistent with the number of non-public 

* * * 

educationally deprived children residing in Title I target areas.. In their fiscal 

year 1975 needs assessment reports, local school districts reported the number of 
public and non-public children residing in Title I target .areas who were below ex- 
performance levels in reading and mathematics. A random sample of 39 needs assess 
ment reports showed that 90% of«the educationally deprived children residing in 
the Title I target areas were. public school children^ Since it was estimated- 



! See page of this report for a ddspription of the sampling procedures 
used in selecting these reports. 
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that public school children represented 88% of the children enrolled in Title 
I target areas, the incidence of educationally deprived children in public 
schools was equivalent to that which wou 1 ^ be expected. 

TABLE 26 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF EDUCATIONALLY DEPRIVED PUBLIC AND 
NON-PUBLIC CHILDREN IDENTIFIED IN SAMPLE TITLE I 
SCHOOL NEEDS ASSESSMENT REPORTS 
FISCAL YEAR 1975 



Assessment 


Public 


Non-Publ1c 


Total \ 


Category 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Reading 


16,575 


P0.2) 


1,790 


(9.8) 


18,365 


(100%) 


Mathematics 


15,598 


( ( <0.3) 


1,676 


(9.7) 


17,274 


( 100%) 



However, since non-public school children represented approximately 10% of the 
educationally deprived children in Tide I target areas, but only approximately 
6% of the Title I participants, the proportion of non-public Title I participants 
was slightly less than would be expected, fhe numerous difficulties which public 
schools have encountered in legally serving non-public school children during the 
reqular school year have to be taken under consideration in evaluating the extent 
to which they complied with the federal guidelines regarding services to non- 
public school children. 

Location of Services to Non-Public Children 

The primary problem encountered by districts serving non-publ ic school children 
was decidinq on a suitable location to offer Title I services. Since neither 
Title I nor State funds could be used to transport non-public school children to 
and from the public school, and since public school teachers had been advised 
not to instruct students in the non-public school, districts which had non-public 

u.i 
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schools located farther than walking distance from the public school had to 
make special arrangements to serve non-public students* Over half (64%) of the 
districts serving non-public students served them in the public school, 29% 
served them in\the non-public school, 3% served them in their own homes, 1% 

served them in mobile classrooms, and 3% served them in other locations. 

/ 

Figure 16. —PERCENTAGE OF TITLE I SCHOOL DISTRICTS BY LOCATION 
OF SERVICES TO NON-PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN 
FISCAL YEAR 1975 




Public School 



Non-Pubflic 
School 



Time of Service co Non-Publ 





OtheA 
Location 



Mobi le Classroom 
Students' Home 



ren 



Although a large proportion of the districts servinq norr-public children had 
to make special adaptions on the location of the service, few reported making 

any special arrangements regarding the ^time of the week when the services were 

\ 

offered. Thus 96% of the districts served non-public school children during 
the regular school day, 2% served non-public school children during the regular 
school week but after usual school hours, and 2% reported serving non-public 
school children on weekends. 



ERIC 



V ) 



Figure 17.— PERCENTAGE OF TITLE I SCHOOL DISTRICTS BY 
TIME OF SERVJCES TO NON-PUBLIC STUDENTS 
FISCAL YEAR 1975 




Type of Services Offered to Non-Publ1c School Children 

English reading, mathematics, english language arts and cultural enrichment 
were the services most frequently offered to non-public school children partici- 
pating 1n regular year Title I programs. These services, plus library services, 
were the services most frequently offered to non-public summer school students. 

Although a greater proportion of non-public students received English-reading, 
the services offered to public and non-public students during the regular school 
year were very similar. However, certain differences were noted in the summer 
school services offered to public and non-public students. 

During the summer, the proportion of nonpublic students receiving art or music, 
business education, cultural enrichment, physical education/recreation, and 
transportation was more than b% less than the proportion of public students 
receiving these services; whereas the proportion of non-public students receiving 



ERIC 



Since few non-public schools offer kindergarten the pre-school and inder- 
qarten service categories are excluded from this analysis. 



7i 
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library services and English reading Instruction was 5% qreater than the pro- 
portion of public students receiving these services. 



TABLE 27 

COMPARISON OF PUBLIC AND NON-PUBLIC PARTICIPANTS 
PER SERVICE AREA, FISCAL YEAR 1975 



Service Area 



Regular Year 
Percent Served 9 
Publ1c|Non-Publ1c 



Summer 
Percent Served 3 
Public! Non-Publ1c 



Instructional Services 



Art or music 


^1% j 2% 


1 Oto 


i to 


OUb IllCbb C UULu l 1 Ull 


^-1% 


1% 


9% 


3% 


Cultural Enr1 chment 


13% 


10% 


19% 


13% 


Lnglish Reading 


60% 


70% 


47% 


b3% 


English-Speech 


3% 


3% 


^1% 


1% 


English-Other Language Arts 


12% 


13% 


11% 


13% , 


English as a 2nd Language 


1% 




^■1% 




Home Economics 






1% 


1% 


Youth Tutoring Youth 


5% 


2% 


1% 


1% 


Mathematics 


26% 


30% 


31% 


36% 


Psychomotor Skills 


6% 


2% 


6%- 


5% 


Physical Ed. /Recreation 


1% 




14% 


6% 


Natural Science 


-1% 




^-1% 




Social Science 


1% 


+ 


^1% 


1% 


Vnr at \ nn a 1 FHnrati on 

VUtQL 1 UIIO 1 LUULOL 1 Ull 


/-!% 




1% 




special Activities tor Han a. 


^1% 








Pre-Kindergarten 


10% 


2% 


21% 


9% 


Kindergarten 


13% 


1% 


13% 


3% 


Other Instruction 


3% 


^1% 


4% 


7% 


Sup 


portive Services 


Attendance 


2% 


1% 


1% 


1% 


f lothing 


3% 


1% 






Food 


1% 




7% 


6% 


Guidance Counseling 


7% 


4% 


3% 




He?lth-Dental 


2% 


3% 


2% 




Hea ith-Physical 


5% 


4% 


2% 


i% 


Library Services 


2% 


4% 


7% 


13% 


Psychological Services 


5% 


4% 


5% 


2% 


Social Work 


3% 


1% 


3% 


3% 


Speech Therapy 


1% 


1% 


2% 


2% 


Transportation 


3% 


1% 


21% 


14% 


Services for Handicapped 


Zl% 


^1% 






Other Expenditures 


1% 




2% 




(Number of Cases) 


(44,792) 


(2,237) 


(11,599) 


(1,150) 



Percentage figures are rounded to the nearest whole percent. 
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Services to Children in Institutions for Neglected and Delinquent Children 

"A StaXz agzncy thall uae payment* undeA (Section 123) only ioK 
pKOQKasnb and pfiojzctb, . . . , whidi oKt duiQntd to mzvt thz tpzcial 
tduccuUonal need* oh 6uck {nzgltctzd ok dzJLuiquznt) clUldizn."' 

Number of Participants 

Two percent (2% ) of the children participating in fiscal year 1975 Title I 
programs were residing in local institutions for neglected and delinquent 
children. Thus, 7 3% of the 1,195 neglected and delinquent children counted for 
local school district Title I allocations actually received Title I services. 
All of the neglected and delinquent children who participated in Title I were 
served in a yearlong project, and almost all of these children were*in school 
districts that were members of cooperative Title I projects. 

TABLE 28 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF TITLE I NEGLECTED AND DELINQUENT 
CHILDREN BY TYPE OF PROJECT, FISCAL YEAR 1975 



Children 



Type of Project 


Number 


Percent 


Cooperative 


703 


(81%) 


Independent 


165 


(19%) 


Total 


868 


(100%) 



Type of Services 0ffered\ 

School districts only reported ten services that were offered to neglected and 

delinquent .children. All of these were instructional, rather than supportive, 
services. * * 



elementary and Secondary Education Act as .amended by PL 93-380, Subpart 
2, Section 123(c). 
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TABLE 29 

NUMBER OF TITLE I NEGLECTED AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN 
PER SERVICE CATEGORY, FISCAL YEAR 1975 



Neglected and Delinquent Title I Participants 



Service Category 


Regular Year 


Summer 


Art or Music 


31 


81 


Cultural Enrichment 


23 


20 


Engl ish-Reading 


230 


100 


English-Other Lang. Arts 


31 


30 


Mathematics 


97 


20 


Other Instruction 


15 


1 , 


Phy. Ed. /Recreation 


18' 


Natural Science 


12 


Social Science 


17 


Vocational Education 




40 


Unspecified 


441 


529 



Staff Inservice Training 

"A local educational agency may receive a giant under this title, 
far any fiscal year only upon application therefore approved by 
tixe appropriate State educational agency, upon its determbiation, . . . , 
in the case of pn.oje.ct6 involving the use of education aides , the 
local educational agency sets forth welt-devzloped plans providing 
fan coordinated programs of training In which education aides and the^ 
professional staff whom they are assisting will participate together? 

Teachers and Aides Receiving Training s 

In FY75,W1sconsin Title I school districts employed 2,708 full and part time 
teacher and aides during the - regular year and 1,572 teachers end aides in ttie 
sunmer.* .School districts reported that 68% of the regular year teachers and 
aides and 27% of the summer school teachers and aides participated in inservice 
training funded by ESEA Title I. 



'Elementary and Secondary Education Act' Title I as amended by PL 93-380, 
Part D General Provisions, , Section 141(a)(12). 

0 
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Since only 20% of the teachers and aides working in summer programs had also 
worked in a regular year project, the majority of summer school teachers and 
aides did not receive any Title I funded Inservice training. 

TABLE 30 [ 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF TITLE I STAFF RECEIVING 
TITLE I FUNDED INSERVICE TRAINING 
FISCAL YEAR 1975 



Staff Classification 


Reaular Year 


Summer 


Number 


Percent 3 


Number" 


Percent 3 


Teacher 


790 


(61%) 


235 


(23%) * 


Aides 


1^042 


(74%) 


m 


(06%) 


Other 


511 


N/A b 


23 


N/A D 


Total 


2,343 


(68%) 


451 


(27%) 



a This column shows the pfercent of all Title I teachers (or aides) who 
received Title I funded inservice. 

b The type of staff included in this category wasn't specified so the percent 
receiving training could not be determined. 

Time Devoted. to Training 

The average amount of time devoted to .inservfce training was 32.7 hours per 
participant during the regular year, and 19.4 hours during the summer* 

Expenditures for Staff Inservice < A ,A * 

Sixty-eight percent of the school districts operating regular year projects and 
sixteen percent of the districts operating summer projects^ reported allocating . 
part of their Title I monies for inservice training. The estimated inservice 
expenditures reported by these districts accounted for approximately 1.7% of 
the regular year budge t-^nd 1.8% of the summer school budget. Most school 
X districts repeated spending less than $10,000 for staff inservke during the 
regular year, and less than $5,000 during the summer. The average cost of. in- 
service training was $1,290.59 per, district during the regular year, an^ $1,423.56 
per district during the summer, • 



ERLC 
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TABLE 31 



EXPENDITURES FOR TITLE I FUNDED INSERVICE 
TRAINING, FISCAL YEAR 1975 



* 


Reqular Year 


Summer s 


Expenditure K 
Range > 


Number 

Districts 


Cumulative 
■Percent 


Number* 

•Districts 


Cumulative 
Percent 


$500,000 + 


* . 1 


100. OX 


- 


- 


#• T /-v /-v AAA AAA AAA 

$100,000-499,999 


1 


99. 6% 


1 " 


100.0% 


$50,000-99,999 


3 


' 99.2% 




95.6% 


$10,000-49,999 


59 


.98.0% 


• 9 


• 95.6% 


$5,000-9,999 


59 


74.7% 




56.5% • 


$1,000-4,999 


116. 


51.4% 


9 


& 56.5% 


$5Q0-999 


11 


5.5% 


3 


17.4% 


$100-4'99 * ' 


3 


1.2% 


' u 


4.3% 


$1-99 










(Number of Cases) 


f (253) 


(68.0%) 


(23) 


(16.0%) 



Parent Involvement 



"(M) that the local educational agency shatt establish an advlsony 
council fan the entine school dlstsuct and shall establish an advlsony 
council fan each school o£ such agency served by a pnognam on pnoj^ct 
assisted unden 6cttion 143(a) [2], each o$ which advlsony councils- 
(A) has, as a mcLjdnJXy o^ Its member patent* o$ the ,chlldnen 
to be SQAved, 

(8) it composed oft members selected by the patients in each 
> school attendance aned, < J 

(C) has been given nesponsibititti by suck agency fan ad- 
vising it in the planning fan, and the implementation and 
evaluation ofa, such pnognams and pnoJects, and 
£ (P) Is p\ovided by such agency, in accondance with negu- 
. lotions oi the CoiwiLssionen,^ wtth access to appnopnlate in- 
fanmation concenning such pnognams and pnojects.^ 



Type of Councils 

> 

Beginning in 1975, if the enrollment of the Title I schools in a school district 
equalled 1,000 or more students, in addition to the district-wide council pre- 
viously required, the district was required to establish a parent advisory council 
at each Title I school. All other school districts only had to have a district- 



Elementary and Secondary Education Act-Title I as amended by PL 93-38 
Part D General Provisions, Section 141-(a)(14/ 
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wide council. In fiscal year 1975, 63% of the Title I school districts reported 
having both .district-wide and individual school parent advisory councils, 36X 
reported having only a district-wide council and 1% did not indicate what type 
of council they had. Fifty-five percent of the districts havjng only district- 
wftie councils and 60% of the districts having both types of councils were in- 
dependent school districts. 

•TABLE 32 

NUMBER OF TITLE I SCHOOL DISTRICTS BY TYPE OF PARENT COUNCIL 

^ FISCAL YEAR 1975 



Council Type 



Project Type 



Regolar Year Only | Summer Only Yearlong I Total 



Cooperative School Districts (N - 221) 



District-Wide Only 


• 50 


2 


24 


(76) ' 


District-Wide and 
Individual School 
Councils 


95 


1 


47 


(143) , 


Independent School Districts (N = 157) 


District-Wide Only 


29 




32 


(61-) 


District-Wide and 
Individual School 
Councils 


61 


2 


32 


(?5) 


No Responses ' 


1 


1 


1 


I (3) 


Total 


236 


6 


136 


(378) 



a Two' cooperative and one independent district did not respond. 

* > 

Menbership of Councils 

1975 was also the first year in which school districts had to have parents of 
Title I participating children represent a majority of parent advisory council 
voting member$J The parent advisory council membership which districts reported 
in their annual evaluation reports indicated that 49% of the voting members of 
parent councils were parents of Title I children. 



^Previously parents of chjldren eligible, but not participating in the Title 
I projeQt t CGuld be counted toward the majority of voting parent representati ves. 
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TABLE 33 

N,VMBER OF PARENT ADVISORY COUNCIL MEMBERS BY PROJECT 
. TYPE, FISCAL YEAR 1975 



iype ur i iciiiuer 


tegular Year 

On 1 v 

un ly 


Summer 
un iy 


T cd r 1 on y ' 


1 Ota 1 


« 

Dorronf 

rcrtcni 


parent ot ntie l tniid 




oc 

CO- 


I ,4Uo 


0,44 ] 


(49) 


parent of Lni-ia tngiDie Dut 
not Participating in Title I 


1,182 


17 


703 


1,902 


(27) 


li Ul l"T \JV I 1 t lllj Li Ut L 1 Uild 1 Oval 1 


14 


1 


14 




m 


Non-Public Administrative Staff 


82 


3 


, 92 


177 


(2) 


rUDMc bcnool instructional 

jLqTi 


' 441 


1 1 


Jll 


774 


(11) 


Public Administrative Staff 


242 


6 


157 


405 


(6) 


Community Representatives 


104 




69 


173 


- (2) 


School Board Members 


27 




15' 


-42 


(1) 


Other Federal Education Program 
Representatives 


20 




14 


34 


(1) 


College or University 
Representatives 


1 




1 


• 2 


KD 


Total 


4,141 


63 


2,815 


7,0-19- 


_ (-100%) , 


(Percent) 


(59%) 


(K) 


(40%) 


(100%) 





Parents of Title I children and public school Instructional staff were the 
parent council metibers most frequently reported by school districts. The 
average number of parent advisory council members ranged ^frorn 12 to 1 per 
jnembershlp category . 



F6w districts (less than 25%) reported having community representatives, non- 
public instructional staff, school boara representative*, other federal educa 
tion representatives, or college or university representatives on the parent 
advisory councils. * 

4 



0 
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TABLE 34 

NUMBER OF TITLE I SCHOOL DISTRICTS BY NUMBER 
AND TYPE OF PARENT COUNCIL MEMBERS 
FISCALyYEAR 1975 



Number of Members 



1 

, Type of Council Member 


■ 

1-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10- 


13- 
15 


16- 
18 


19- 
21 


22- 
24 


25 + 


Total 


Ave. # Per 
District 


'Parent of Title I Child! 


48 


105 


95 


56 


27 


14 


15 


3 


10. 


373 


9 


Parent of Child Eligible: 
but not Participating 
in Title I 


100 

i 

| 


32 


8 


2 


2 


2 


i 


3 


12 


161 


12 


Non-Public Instructional 
Staff 


!- 47 


2 
















49 


1 


Non-Public Administra- 
tive Staff 


138 


1 
















139 


1 


rUD I1C InS LrtlC 1 1 Ona 1 

Staff 


256 


38 


1 

6! 3 


2 








1 


306 


2 


Public Administrative 
Staff 


273 


5 


3 














281 


1 


Community Representa- 
tives 


72 




1 














84 


2 


School Board Representa- 
tives 


' 41 


















41 


1 


Other Federal Education 
Program Representatives 


1 

22 


2 
















24 


1 


College or University 
Representatives 


2 
















1 " 


2 


1 



Number of Meetings 



m4 

Councils in local districts were reported to have an average of 5 meetings 
during the 1975 project period. Districts that were in cooperative projects 
also reported attending an average of 3 cooperative parent advisory council 
meetings J 



is- 



In most cases, the cooperative parent advisory councils were composed of 
representatives from each of the district-wide councils. 
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TABLE-35- 



NUMBER OF TITLE I SCHOOL DISTRICTS BY NUMBER AND 
TYPE OF PARENT ADVISORY COUNCIL MEETINGS 
FISCAL YEAR 1975 



Number of Meetings 
Attended 


School District 
Councils 


Cooperative 
Counci Is 


\ 


dumber 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 




98 


. (26%) 


112 


(51%) 


\ 4-6 . ■ 


■ 204 


(54%) 


49 


(22%) 


\ 7 «- 9 


* 58" 


(15%) 


1 


Ul%) 


1 10 - 12 


6 


(2%) * 






\ 13-15 


4 


(IX) 






No Response 


8 


(2%) 


59 


(27%) 


Total 


378 


(100%)' 


* 221 


(100%) 



Activities of Parent Advisory Councils 



9 

ERIC 



Although providing parents with information on Title I regulations/guidelines' 
and the districts 1 operating Title I program were the most frequently reported 
activities of parent advisory councils, most districts also reported that 
parent advisory council members were involved in evaluation, needs assessment, 
and program planning. m 

TABLE 36'' 

\ NUMBER OF TITLE I SCHOOL DISTRICTS BY PERCENT OF 
TIME DEVOTED TO PARENT COUNCIL ACTIVITIES 
FISCAL YEAR' 1975 



Activity 


Percent of T" 


me Devoi 


ted 


to Activity 


1-9 


10- < 
19 


20- 

29 


30- 

39 


40- 
49 


50- 


60- 
69 


70- 
79 


80- 
89 


Total 


Percent 9 


Review of Ti,t,le I Guide- 
lines/Regulations 


22 


172 


142 


b 


5 




1 






375 


(99%) 


Review Districts Current 
Program 


9 


87 


177 


1 

48 


23 


24 


5 


2 




375 


(99%) 


Review Other Districts 
Programs 


197 


76 


6 


-i — 

i 

1 1 












280 


(74%) 


PVanning Next Title I 
Program 


11 


95 


206 


34 


10 


. 2 








358 


(95%). 


Evaluating Current Project 


26 


155 


165 


18 


2 


2 


1 






369 


(98%) 


Assessing Student Needs 


64 


193 


76 


18 


5 




1 




1 


358 


(95%) 


Other Activity 


35 


34 


11 


« 7 


3 


1 


2 




92 


(24%) 



- a Number of districts reporting activity divided by total number of Title 
I school districts (378). • / 



8U 
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Evaluation of Project Effectiveness 

"That .tixe local educational agency witt make an annual report and 6uch 
otixer report* to tixe State educational agericy, in 6uch form and con- 
taining 6uch informations [which in. the gx(&e of report* filiating to 
performance- i* in accprdancp voitix 6pecXfic pjeAfotomnce criteria fil- 
iated to program objective^) / a* may be reasonably necestamj to enable 
tut State educatidtxat agency to perform it* dutie* under thi* title, j 
including information relating to tiie educational achievement of j 
student* participating in progfiams caAAied out under tixi* title, and ' j 
will keep such records and afford sudx access thereto as tixe State j 
educational agency may find necessary to assure tixe correctness and' 
verification of such report*."* 

Reporting Procedures 

The state educational agency provided a reporting format for local districts 1 

2 * v 

use in evaluating their Title I programs. Each district submitted ? desenp- 

tion of their evaluation plans in the narrative section of their fiscal year 

1975 Applicatio n for Grant , Districts which ha/ inadequate evaluation pro- 

cedures were asked to revjse their evaluation plans and to submit a description 

of these revisions to the State Title I office. When the local annual evalua- 

tion reports were received in the State agency Title I office, copiies were 

1 \ 
given to the Title I educational consultants and to the Title 1 evaluator. A 

summary of the findings in each report was prepared, and copies of these 

summaries were given to the Title I administrator and to thfc % Title I educational 

* V 

consultants and project readers who were interested in receiving them. 
Review of Report Contents 

A review of these summaries showed several factors which limited the usefulness 



^Elementary and Secondary Education Act-Title I as amended by PL 93-380 
Part D General Provisions, Section 141(a)(7) 

^A copy of the format is in the appendix to this report. 

Two of the three consultants were interested in receiving these summaries. 
The third- consultant preferred working with the entire report. 

ERIC ' . 8i . z 
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of \ the evaluation reports: 



- Omission of standards for interpreting data meant that the signifi- 
cance of student growth could not be easily determined. (Districts, 
often omitted data on Title I students pripr rate of growth, and 
didn't relate student scores to local or national norms, or other 
specified criteria for performance.) 

-.Some districts failed to include all grade levels in their evaluation 
reports. (Kindergarten and pre-school children were most frequently 
omitted. ) 

- Many of the districts utilized locally developed tests which had not been 
. normed or tested for validity and reliability. The scores reported on 

these tests were difficult to interpret. 

- In some cases, districts based their findings on a small sample of 
participants which made the reliability of findinqs questionable. 

- Some performance objectives specified very low levels of attainment. 
(For example, children were expected to gain .5 grade equivalent in 
9 months.) If the district didn't also report the actual amount of 
growth shown by students, it wasn't possible to determine if the 
program was effective. 

- Some objectives and evaluation findings were written in Vacjue terms, 
(thus a guidance objective specified children "would not hinder their 
own or other's progress, ,J and an evaluation stated; "children progressed 
slowly but deliberately"). Since the criteria used to eyaluate student 
perfbrmance wasn't identified, it wasn't possible to interpret tfie 
evaluation findings. 

- In most cases, the period of time, between pre and post tests was not 
identified. This also made it difficult to interpret the significance 
of the findings reported*. 

- Although districts were requested to make recommendations for future 
Title I programs, they often failed to do so. 

- Achievement data was rarely .analyzed by grade level. Thus the relative 
effectiveness of the project services on different grade levels of 
students couldn't be determined. 

- Only a small number of districts tested the statistical significance 
of reported scores. Thus it could not be determined if gains were 
due to chance, or if significant growth had occurred. 

- Test administration and selection was a problem in selected cases. 
Thus post tests were not given as planned, or the tests which were 
given did not relate to the objectives of the project. 

- Many evaluations reported the gain scores of students but did not 
specify the post test status of children in relationship to any 
educational standard. Thus the reader could not determine the extent 
to which student gains had resulted in improved performance levels. 
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- De^rlptions of how the projects were implemented were often scanty. 
Thus even if the evaluation findings could be interpreted, it wasn't 
possible to determine what was being evaluated. 



Submittal Dates 



In addition to the problems listed in the content of local reports, the useful- 
ness of many reports was also limited by the time of their completion. Table 
37 shows the dates when fiscal year 975 local evaluation reports were received 
in the state Title I office. School districts were asked to submit regular 
year narrative reports jy June 15th 1975 and summer school repnrtb by August 
15th, However only about half of the reports were received by these dates. 



TABLE 37 

PERCENT OF LOCAL EVALUATION REPORTS BY DATE OF 
SUBMITTAL To STATE TITLE I OFFICE 
FISCAL YEAR 1975 



Date 


Regular Year Evaluation 


Summer School Evaluation 


May-June 


57% 


5% 


July-August 


22% 


42% 


September- October 


17% 


48% 


Novenijer-December 


3% 


3% 


January-February 


1% 


2% 


Total 


100% 


100% 



6 i 
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III. EVALUATION OF STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 



Purpose 

This section of the evaluation will attempt to describe and interpret the 
significance of the achievement which Title I reading and mathematics students 

made'during the FY 1975 project period. The following questions will be 

/ 

addressed: 

1. To what extent were Title I children below expected performance 
levels at the start of the project period? 

2. Did their gains during the project period equal or exceed their 
prior rate of gain? 

i 
! 

3. To what extent were Title I children below expected performance 
levels at the end of the project period? 

( 4. To what extent was the discrepancy between the performance level 

of Title I children and the expected performance level for non- 
disadvantaged children reduced through their participation in the 
Title I project? 

5. Were the gains which Title I children made related to the length of 
time they had participated in a Title I program, or to the size of 
the school district in which they were enrolled? 

6. Here Title I projects more effective at the lower, or at the higher, 
grade levels? 

ERIC 'Si . 
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Samplinc Procedures 

Each school district which offered Title I funded reading or mathematics in- 
struction and which used a standardized test for evaluation was asked to re- 
port test scores on 15% of the Title I reading (or methematics) students served 
per grade level. Districts determined which students to report on by using a 
table of random numbers supplied with' their FY 1975 evaluation forms. ^ They 
also indicated the total number of reading (or mathematics) students served 
per grade level so the adequacy of the sampling procedure could be determined. 

All districts which reported spending Title I monies for reading or mathematics 
were included in this survey. Although this procedure risked over-representing 
students in the small rural school districts, the response rate obtained in the 

FY 1974 survey indicated that u was necessary to include as many districts as 

2 

possible to obtain an adequate sample of student scores. 
Type of Data Reported 

Tests Used , -The scores which school districts reported were from a variety of 
standardized reading and mathematics tests since V isconsin does not have a 
statewide testing prografy and the state Title I office does not require school 
districts to use specific tests. 



'Appendix I of this report contains a copy of the test chart reportinq 
directions given tp LEAs. . 
2 

'Sep: State of Wisconsin Annual Evaluation Report. CSEA Title I. 1973-74. 
pages 86, 99, and 110. 
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Data Analysis 




Two methods were used ta aggregate the test scores which school districts re- 
ported. The scores from lst-3rd and 7th~12th reading students and lst-12th 
grade mathematics studencs were analyzed by grade equivalents. Fourth 
through sixth grade reading student scores were analyzed_by Anchor test 

^ \ 

4 \ 

stamnes. 



First Method-Grade Equivalent Scores 

Project Rate /-Pre and post test scores for lst-3rd and 7th-12th reading students 
(and lst-12th grade mathematics students) were reported as the grade equivalent 
(henceforth G.E.) gain per month between pre and post testing. Sinde^standardized 
tests use nonimg tables which divide the academic year into ten months, trt.e 

maximum number of months between pre and pbst^testing was ten, A student show- 

/ 

ing an expected average rate of achievement would have a monthly grade equiva- 

lent gain of 0.10, and would thus increase his actual grade equivalent placement 

by l t .O grade ecfujvaTent^each year^ (See illustration below:) 

Grade Level Expected G.E. Score 1 G.E, Gain ' Expected G,E. Score At 
At Pre Test At Pre Test Per Year Start of ;Next Grade 1 

2nd 2.0 1.0 v Jj) ~ 

3rd 3.0 1.0 . 4.0 

4th 4.0 1.0 5.0 

The monthly G.E. gain (henceforth project nate) ^as calculated as follows; 

(Post Test G.E.)-(.Pre» Test G.E.) 
Project Rate - -# Between Tests ^ 

* 

Prior Rate. -To provide a basis for comparison, an index reflecting students 1 



^The scores shown would be expected in September. The expected score 
would increase by 0^1 each month thereafter, eg. a 2nd grade student tested 
in May would be expected to have a grade equivalent score of 2.8. 
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prior rate of gain was computed for 2nd through 12th grade. This index reflected 

the discrepancy between the actual rate of gain shown by Title I students prior 

to the start of the FY 76 project, and thVrate of gain necessary for 

students to be at an expected pre test grade equivalent . If the value of the 

prior rate index for a student was less than JO, then the student would have 

shown less than a ,10 grade equivalent ghirij per montfyand the pre test grade 

equivalent level of the student would have been less than xpected. The prior 

rate index was calculated as follows-; , 

* Prior Rate = — (Pre test G.E.) - 1.0 

10 (Number years in school since 1st grade.) 

By using the number of years the Student- had been in school since first grade, 

rather than the students grade placement in the divisor, it was possible to 

discriminate stucfents who had been he^Ld back in a grade from those who had not J 

If 2 fourth grade students had the same pre test G.E. score but one of them 

wasVepeating fourth grade, their prior rate scores would be calculated as 

* 

follows; 

Retained Student Student Not Retained 

(4.0 - v 1.0) i 10(4) (4.b - 1.0) t 10(3) 

= .075 or .08 (7 = .10 

Thus the index shows the student who had not been retained to have an expected 

rate of achievement whereas the student who was retained demonstrating less than 

2 . * ^ 

expected monthly G.E. gains (ie. less than one month growth tor each month in 

a program.) 

Second Method-Anchor Stanine Scores 

N 

School districts reported 4th-6th grade reading students' pre and post test raw 



'if the pre test was given past September, the divisor would h< ve to be 
increased, (eg. by J if in October or by 2 if in November, etc.) 

^Appendix contains further explanation of the prior rate index. 
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scores. Districts only reported scores for students who had been tested' with 
one of the; tests. included in the 4 Anchor test norms* -These raw scores were 
transformed td the equivalent raw score on the Metropolitan Achievement test. 1 
A computer program v/as written to tabulate these scores according to their 
Anchor stanine equivalent. Fifth through sixth grade student pre test scores 
were .tabulated by their post test scores, thus it was possible to determine the 
amount of^qain or regression 1n stanine placement shown by individual fifth and 
sixth grade students. Only the post test scores of fourth /jrade students were 
tabulated since the Anchor norms do r\ot provide for transforming scores from 
tests administered ito fourth grade students in the fall of the year. 

In analyzinq the stanine scores of fifth and. sixth grade students, maintenance 
of the same stanine score or a gain of one or more stanines was used as the 
standard for expected progress. Since this standard identified children who 
had gained .1 nrade equivalent por month, it was comparable to the standard 
used in analyzinq lst-3rd and 7th-12th grade readinq student grade equivalent 
scores. The post test stapine scores of fourth grade children were analyzed 
according to the following categories; 



Stanine Achievement Category > Percentile Equivalent 

9 Superior 96 and above 

7-P Above Averaae 77-95 / 

4-6 Averaqe 23-76 

?-3 Below Average 4-22 ^ 

1 Poor 0-3 



• If an alternate form of the test had been used, scores were first converted 
to the equivalent score on the test form used in the Anchor study* To analyze 
the pre test scores for 5th-6th arade students, norms for the previous qrade 
level were used if the test form used had been normed for the previous grade 
level. 
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Limitations of Findings ' / 
Adequacy of Sample 

School districts reported that 25,022 and 10,931 students participated in 
Title I funded reading and mathematics projects respectively. The readinq 
and mathematics sample response was analyzed to determine if the sample sizes 
were adequate to represent the achievement of students "in each of the twelve 

s 

t « 

grade levels, arid in each of the three district enrollment size strata. 

Grade Level Samples . -The number of test scores reported for -first through 
tenth qrade readinq students and first throuqh eighth grade mathematics students 
was suff teient* v to expect the sample values to be within ten to twenty percent 
of the population values.^ The number of prior rate scores reported for ninth 
grade mathemati :s* students was also found to meet this criteria. However, 
the number of scores -reported for eleventh and twelfth grade readinq students, 
the number of total reading scores reported for fifth grade students, and the 
/lurpber of mathematics scores -reported for .tenth throuqh twelfth qrade students, 
were not judged adequate to reflect the achievement of Title I students in 
these grade levels. * 

Strata Samples . -As indicated previously,- the method used to collect student 
scores risked over-representing children in the small rural school districts 
(stratum 1). When the response rate per stratum was' compared to the readinq 
(or mathematics) students served per stratum, both the readino and math samples 
were found to over-represent children in stratum 1, and the math sample was also 
found to over-represent children in stratum 2. However, the responsefrates for 

^ee appendix IV for a further discussion of sample adequacy. 
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each of the six strata were found to be acceptable. 

Overall Sample. -Although the sample response prevented a description of the 
progress made by students in certain grade levels,, the total number of scores 
reported was adequate to reflect the overall achievement of the students 
served. Since the grade levels with an inadequate response represented only 

.. a small proportion of the students served, this limitation was not considered 

. serious. 
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TABLE 38 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS SERVED COMPARED TO SCORES REPORTED BY GRADE 
LEVEL FOR GRADE EQUIVALENT SAMPLE 
FISCAL YEAR 1975 



Grade 
Level 


Readina 


Mathematics 


Population 


Samol 


e 


Population J 


Samo 


e 


1 

J 


• 

6.298 . 


Project Rate 


Prior Rate 


2.316 


Pro.iect Rate 


Prior Rate 


374* 


N/A 


117* 


N/A 


6.519 * 


589* 


569* 


2.485 


180* • 


182* 


6.015 


522* 


529* 


2.348 


188* 


190* 


4 








1.870 


115* 


117* 


5 ' 








730 


82* 


88* 


6 








499 ' 


59* 


64* 


7 


471 


55* 


63* 


203 - 


24* 


27* 


8 


394 


48* 


52* 


185 


26* 


28* 


9 


377 


37* 


37* 


153 


> 20 


22* 


10 


213 


24* 


25* 


100 


12 


12 


11 


67 


4 


8 


39 


3 


5 


12 


36 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3-- 


Total 


20.390 


1.656* 


1.286* 


10.931 


828* 


738* 



TABLE 39 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS SERVED COMPARED TO SCORES REPORTED BY GRADE 

LEVEL FOR STANINE SAMPLE 





Population 




Sample 




Grade s 


Comprehension 


Vocabulary 


Total Reading 


4 


2.197 


32* 


73* 


70* 


5 


1.418 


44* 


53* 


18 


6 


1.017 


24* 


39* 


33* 


Total 


4.632 


100* 


165* 


121* 



TABLE 40 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS SERVED COMPARED TO SCORES REPORTED 
BY STRATA FOR STRATA SAMPLE 





Reading 


Math 


Strata 


Population 


Sample 


Population 


Sample 


~ — ' 1 


. 10.906 ' 


951* - 


4.372 


526* 


— 1 


■ 5.699 


383* 


1.549 


170* 




8.417 


' 469* 


5.010 


189* 


total 


25.022 


1.803 


10.931 


885 



9 
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Using Tchebychev's inequality relationship, the sample sizes for these 
groupings are large enough, to be 90% cdnfident that the sample values will be 
within .1 to .3 standard deviations of the population mean. (From Gottman, 
John M. ; and Clasen, Robert E.; Evaluation In Education A Practitioner's Guid e, 
Itasca, Illinois, F.£. Peacock Publishers/ 1972, .Page 349. 

Ji 
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Tests Used 



The scores which school districts reported were taken from a variety of stand- 
ardized reading and mathematics tests* * Since the scores on these tests were 

o 

based on the performance of different norm groups, the extent to which. they can 
be considered comparable is open to question. To some extent, use of the Anchor 
norms for grades 4.-6 reduced this weakness for these gracie levels. . Looking at 
the frequency of reported scores per test for the other grade levels %lso in- 
dicates that a few tests accounted for the majority of reported scores. * Thus 
while 24Veading and 18 mathematics tests were included in the .analysis, 6 
readinq tests accounted, for 84% of the reported scores, and 6 mathematics tests 
accounted for 81% of the reported scores. 

TABLE 41 . , 

* . 
NUMBER AND PERCENT OF'' READING AND MATHEMATICS SCORES REPORTED . 
' BY TEST NAME, FISCAL YEAR 1975 , 



- Test Name 


Readinq-Grades 1-3. 7-1-2 


Mathematics-Grades 1-12 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


' Percent 


Iowa Test of Basic Skills 


103 


6.1* 


74 


8.9* 


MetroDolitan Achieve. Test 


• 164 


9.6* 


. " 93 


* 11,2* 


California Achieve. Test 


90 


5 # 3 


52 


• 6.3 


Standford Achieve. Test 


195 


11.5* 


116 


.1.0* 


Wide Panne Achieve. Test 


245 


14.4* 


212 


25.6* 


Science Research Assoc>Ach, 


15 


0.9 • 


19 • 


2.3 • 


Peabody Individual Achieve, 


205 


12*0 


116 


V4.0* 


Key Math Test 


N/A 




59 


7.1* 


Coto. Test of Basic Skills 


15 


0.9 


' 9 


1.1 


Ed. Development Series Test 


2 


0.1 


- 3 ' 


0.4 


Gates Mac Ginitie Readinq 


509 


30.0* 


N/A 




Standford Diaa. Readinq 


73 


4.3 


N/A 




Lvons and Carnaham Readinq 


3 


0.2 


N/A 




Durrel 1-Su'llivan Readinq 


33 


1.9 # 


N/A 




Primary Reading Profiles 


2 


0.1 


N/A 




Nelson Readinq Test 


7 


0.4 


N/A 




Grev Oral Readinq Test 


13 


• 0.8 


N/A 




Woodcock Readinq Test 


4 


4 0.2 < 


N/A 




Gilmore Oral Readinq 


6 


..0.4- 


N/A ■ 




All Other 


15 


0.9 


75 ■< 


* 9.1 


Total > 


1.699 


100.0% 


828 


• 100.0% 



*Tests accounting for a majority of the scores reported. 
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Data Analysis 



Two of the major weaknesses that could be classified under the Reading of data 
analy§is are the likelihood of errors in calculating the pri6r and/or project 
rates, and a failure to adjust prior rate scores for month of test administration. 
Since the student scores were calculated by local s^ool personnel who, in 
several cases.were not used to working with such, calculations, it 1s likely 
that mathematical errors were Introduced at tKis point. It 1s also likely 
that the divisor for the prior rate vas ng>i always increased by ,1, for each 
month 'past September the pre test was ^1ven. Since the di recti ons\iven to 
school personnel did not emphasize that this should be done, it is possible 
that this adjustment for £he month of pre testing was not always made. The 
result of omitting this adjustment would be to raise the prior rate score 
< for the child. 

The complexity of using the Anchor test' norms must also be considered as a 
possible source of error in data analysis. . To use these norms several trans- 
formations had to be made in the scores originally supplied- by the school 
districts. Since the kihd of transformation'^ necessary varied seconding to 
the tests used, it is likely that errors were made in arriving at the equiva- 
l§nt Metropolitan Achievement test raw scores. 0 

* Time of Test Administration 1 

To determine when pre and post tests had been administered to project children, 
the reports of districts serving fourth through sixth grade readinq students 



Before the MAT raw score equivalent could be identified, the raw scores 
on some testshad to be converted to scaled scores, others ha# to ba converted 
to grade equivalent scores, etc* 
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were analyzed. 

Although the post test administration times' in these 157 districts were primarily 
clustered in the months of April and May, the pre test dates showed a much more 
varied picture. The most popular pre test months (September anci October) were 
reported by less than half of .the school districts. A sizeable percentage of 
the districts also reported ^ cogitation of pre and/or post test dates. This 
was primarily caused by testing different ^grade levels a^t different times. % 

. • " . • 1 / v. 

TABLE 42 V 

■ PERCENT OF DISTRICTS ADMINISTERING PRE AND POST TESTS BY TIME 
OF TESTING, FOURTH-SIXTH, GRADE READING STUDENTS 

FISCAL YEAR 1975 • • • 



Time Test Given Pre Test Post Test 

Fall (September-November) 49% 



Winter (December-March) ' 7% ~3% 

Spring (Apr1J-June) .19% • 77% 

Summer (July-August) *< 1% 1% 

Combination • • 8% 7% 

. • Not' Reported 16% 12% . 

Totals 100% ~ltm — 

The hiqh percentage of Spring pre test dates is probably caused by school f 

districts- on a Spring to Spring district testing schedule. However, the 

Winter pre test dates reported tyy 11 districts is, difficult to reconcile 

with the Fall project startinq dates.- Apparently several children are pre 

Q 

tested well after the, start of the Title I program, on are evaluated by a pre 

» 

test given the previous Winter (6-7 months before the start of the project). 

In either case, the baseline for student performance could hardly be taken 

\ 

as v reflective of student status at the start of the project. -Thus any cal- 
culation' of pre-post test score differences for these students could j^t be* 
taken as showing the amount of gain made by students durirrg their partici- 

r 

pation in the Title I project. 
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Anchor Norms* * 

The achievement of fifth and sixth grade students who were pre tested in the 

1/ 

Fall may* have been greater than it appeared through use of the Anchor norms. 
Since the pre test stanine scores. of fifth and sixth grade children were based 
on the'Spring norms, for the preceding grade level, and since the children 
probabjy made^ome growth over the Summer .months, their pre test spores may 
have been greater than^they would have been if Fall norms had been used. 



It" -would be difficu.lt for children to show much^gain during the project period 

! * 

tanine. was higher 



if their pre test stanine. was higher than their actual performance would warrant. 



Expectancies' 



It should be noted £hat the formu.las used- for calculating students' prior and 

. ¥ i 

project rates <did not yield lower expectancies for children who had lower 
pre test fevfels. Tcr sho^ an expected rate achievement during the project 
v period,a student wojld have to increase his G,E. score by 0.10 G.E, each , 
month between pre and post tests;and to have an expected prior rate of achieve- 
ment,a child would have to- have the expected grade equivalent $core for his 



grade placement at jthe time of "his pre test. To, show an expected prior rate 

of growth, children!wno ha been retained in 1 a qrade level would have to have 

> " ' * * i 

a grade equivalent icore corresponding to the ^grade placement they would have, 

■ ■ i ^ i 

been in if they had [not been retained. 'Those who feel that lower expectancies 

• ! - ■ . / ; 



^Approximate iy 



50% of these students were tested in the Fall. 

2 I ' 

Since Title I;programs serve educationally deprived children it wasn't 

expected that children would show expected prior rates. However the antount 

of discrepancy between the expected prior rate and the observed prior rates 

was of interest. 
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should be set for underachieving children, will want to consider this in reading 
the remainder of this report. 

Test Levels 

Although the level of the test administered to sample students in fiscal year 
1975 was not analyzed, the previous statewide Title I evaluation showed that 

the practice of testing Title I children, with tests designed for children ih 

■ l\ " f 

lower grade levels 1s not uncommon. ^Thus> the grade equivalent and stanine 

scores repprted for these children may not be comparable to the scores reported 

for childrenL^o were tested with a level of test designed for their actual 

grade placement. Further, since the stanine scores are developed to compare a 

students performance with the performance of other students in the same grade 

level, the normal interpretation of the scores is questionable if children 

have been down-tested. Since grade equivalent scores tend to &lso reflect 

I 

the performance of children in several grade levels, this second problem 
should not affect the analysis which utilized grade equivalent scores. 

2 

Regression Toward The Mean 

It is possible th^t many of the tests used to evaluate the achievement of 
students during the project period were also used to select children to parti- 
cipate in the Ti/tle I program. The gain scores of children who were selected 
and evaluated by the same test would be greater than their actual gains would 
warrant. S1nc£ student gain' scores were not adjusted for regression toward 
the mean, and since the type of tests used to select and evaluate students was 
hot controlled, this-may be a serious limitation. / 

twenty percent (20%> of the FY 1974 4f:h-6th grade sample students were 
'reportedly tested at a level below their actual grade placement. 

degression toward the mean refers to the tendency of students who scored 
low on a pre test to increase their scores on the post test evien if their 
achievement did not .improve. 
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Findings 



Reading Achievement, Grades 1-3 and 7-12 

Gains Per Grade Level .-The percent of 2nd-3rd and 7th-10th grade students gain- 
ing at the expected rate of 0.10 G.E. per month prior to the project period 
ranqed from less than 1% to 16%. In comparison, the percent of l-3rd and 
7th-10th grade students gaining at the expected rate during the project period 
ranged from 65% to 88%. The number of scores reported for 11th and 12th grade 
students was too small to warrant separate analysis. 

.Fiqure 18. -PERCENT OF FY 1975 SAMPLE READING STUDENTS GAINING AT AN 
EXPECTED RATE (.10 GRADE EQUIVALENT PER MONTH) 



Percent of Students 



H 



Grade Level 



First. 



Second 



Third 



Seventh 



Eigth 



Ninth 




30 

__i 



40 

I 



50 60 70 



80 



90 
i_ 



Prior Rate 
Project Rate 

100 



69% 



67%- 



65% 



78% 



71% 



8* 



76% 



Tenth 



._ I 88% 



Total Grades 



iff 4% 



68% 



0 
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Analysis of the mean prior and project rates for sample students showed, the 

mean prior rate of growth for 2nd-3rd and 7th-10th grade students to range 

from .05 to .07 6.E. per month; whereas the mean project rate of gain reported 

for lst-3rd and 7th-10th grade students ranged from .14 to .24 G.E . per month. 

The project rate scores reported for 8th and 10th grade students showed more 

variance than the scores for the other grade levels, consequently the 95% 

confidence interval for these grades covered a wider range of scores than did 

the "confidence intervals for the other grade levels. 1 With the exception of 

'3rd grade, the lowest range of the confidence intervals for the mean project 

rates were consistently at least twice as great as the highest range of the 

2 

confidence intervals for the mean prior rates. 



TABLE 43 

PRIOR AND PROJECT RATE MEANS AND CONFIDENCE LEVELS FOR MEANS 
BY GRADE LEVEL, READING SAMPLE, FISCAL YEAR 1975 



Grade 
Level 


Prior Pate 


Proiect Rate 


N 


Mean 


95% Confidence Interval 


N 


Mean 


95% Confidence Interval 


1 






N/A 


374 


J6 


.146-. 167 


2 


569 


,06 


.060- .067 


589 


.15 


.138-. 154 


3 


529 


.07 


.067- .076 


522 


,14 


,132-. 148 


7 


63 


.07 


.048-. 085 


55 


^20 


. 162-. 229 


8 


52 


,05 


.044-. 057 


48 


.21 


.160-. 261 


9 


37 


,05 


.045-. 062 


37 


,17 


.135-. 214 


10 


25 


.05 


.043-. 059 


24 


,24 


.167-. 311 



' To determine if the gains which children made durinq the Title I project were 
significantly greater than -their prior rate of gain, a t test of paired means 
was computed for grades 2-3 and 7-10. Since all of the computed t values for 
these comparisons were significant at the .05 level, the null hypothesis that 

iThe smaller samples in these grades also affected the length of the con- 
fidence intervals. 

2 The confidence levels were computed at the .05 level. Thus we can be 95* 
confident that the values presented include the population mean (the mean that 
would result from testing all, rather than a sample of, Title I students in a 
specified grade level). • " 
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the project rate was less than or. equal to the prior rate was rejected. 

TABLE 44 



ANALYSIS OF MEAN DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PRIOR AND PROJECT GRADE 
EQUIVALENT RATES BY GRADE LEVEL, READING SAMPLE 
FISCAL YEAR 1975 



Grade 


Numbe** of Paired 
Observations 


Mean Difference In Rates 


t Value 


2 


599 


.08 


19.87* 


3 


537 


.07 . 


14.48* 


7 


64 


.11 


5.83* 


8 


52 


' .15 


6.29* 


9 


37 


.1-2 


5.91* 


10 


25 


.18 


5.44* • 



*Shows t value significant at .05 level. 



Gains of Lowest Achieving Students. -Data on both the prior rate of gain and 
the project rate of gain was reported for 1,352 students. 1 Sixty-seven per- 
cent (67%) of the 1,138 students who had gained less than .10 G.E. per month 
prior to the project, reached or exceeded this expected rate of gain during 
the project period. Mine percent (9%) of the children wh'o had shown less than 
* an expected prior rate of gain, almost reached the expected rate of gain (gain- 

ing .08 to .09 G.E. per. month during the project period), and 24% gained less 
than .08 qrade equivalent per month. 



\ 

\ 



^ince this data was not tabulated by grade level, approximately seventy- 
five 4th-6th graders were inadvertently included. 
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TABLE 45, 



LOWEST ACHIEVING READING SAMPLE STUDENTS BY RATE OF GRADE 
. EQUIVALENT GAIN DURING THE PROJECT PERIOD 
» FISCAL YEAR 1975 



Prior Rate 
of Gain 


Project 


Rate of Gain 


Total 
Number 


0-.04 


.05-. 07 


.08-. 09 


.10-. 15 


.16-. 20 


.21-. 29 


.30+ 


0-.04 


67 


46 


33. 


112 


82 


62 


37 


439 


.05-. 07 


62 


65 


50 


128 


100 


62 


37 


504 


.Ofi- .09 


20 


18 


24 


56 


32 


30 


15 


195 


Total 


149 


129 ♦ 


107 


296 


214 r 


154 


89 


1,138 


% of Total 


13. 


' 11 


• 9 


26 


19 


14 


8 


100% 




33% . 


67% .- - - 





Gains In Different Enrollment Strata . -The prior and project rates of lst-12th 
grade students were also analyzed according to the size of the enrollment in 
their school district. This analysis did not show any larqe differences ^in 
.the mean prior or project rates of children in the three enrollment size 
qftoupinqs (strata). The weighted means calculated from these three strata 
yielded a project rate (0.1526) which was twice as large as the weighted prior 
' rate mean ( .0654). 

TABLE -46 



PRIOR AND PROJECT RATE MEANS AND CONFIDENCE LEVELS FOR MEANS 
BY ENROLLMENT STRATUM, READING SAMPLE, FISCAL YEAR 1975 



- , ■ 






Prior Rate 




3 roject Ra' 


te 


.|Fnr-oUment 
! Stratum 


... . 
N 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


95% 
Confidence 
Interval 


N 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


95% 
Confidence 
Interval 


1 'Under 2.000 


764 


,07 


.06 


.070-. 078 


916 


,15 


.10 


.140-. 153 


2 '2.000-4.999 


288 


,06 


,03 


.061-. 069 


368 


,15 


.09 


.144-. 164 


3(5.000 + 


365 


,06 


,04 


.054- .064 


443 


,16 


.11 


.148-. 169 


Total 


1,417 








1727 
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The t values computed on the pr^or and project means in each of the strata wp~* 
also significant at the ,05 level, leading to a rejection of the null hypothesis 
that the projectr rate was less than or equal to the prior rate. 



TABLE 47 

ANALYSIS OF MEAN DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PRIOR AND PROJECT GRADE EQUIVALENT 
RATES BY STRATUM, READING SAMPLE, FISCAL YEAR 1975 



Stratum 


Number of 
Paired Comparison 


Mean ' 
Difference 


t Value 


l 


951 


,08 


22.11* 


2 


383 


.10 


18.28* 


3 


469 


.10 


18.80* 



*Shows t value significant at .05 level. 



Gains by Years of Project Participation . -School districts reported that the 
lst-3rd and 7th-12th grade reading sample students had participated in Title 
t from 1 to 9 years. The average number of years of participation was 1.6 



years ..* 



TABLE 48 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF 1ST-3RD AND 7TH-12TH GRADE READING SAMPLE 
STUDENTS BY YEARS OF PARTICIPATION IN TITLE I 
FISCAL YEAR 1975 



Years In Title I Number Percent 

1 911 55% 

2 499 30% 

3 207 12% 

4 24 1% 

5 11 - 1% 

6 7 -1% 

7 ... 

8 4 -1% 

9 . 2 ■ ^1% 



Total 1,665 „ 100% 



1 0 : 
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The likelihood of a student making expected gains during the project period djJ not 
appear to be related to - the number of years he or she. had participated in Title 
I programs. 



Figure 19 .-- PERCENT OF 1ST- 3RD AND 7TM2TH GRADE READING -SAMPLE &. 
STUDENTS GAINING* .10 G.E. PER MONTH BY YEARS OF 
TITLE I PARTICIPATION," FISCAL YEAR 1975 




No children were reported 4 to have participated in Title I for 7 years^ 



Est imated Pre and Post Grade Placement . -Insofar as the prior rate index reflects 
the extent to which student scores differed from expected qrade equivalent scores 
for their grade placement, it "can be used to estimate the actual* grade placement 
of students at the beqinninq of the project. The students rate of gain in the 
project can then be used, to estimate grade placement students would show at the ^ 
the beginning of the next qrade } 



1 Prior Pate = f G - F - at Pre Test - 1.0 ] therefore 
t 10 (Years) J 

(Prior Rate (10 (Years)) * 1.0) = G.E. at Pre Test- 
By multiplying the project rate of gain by 10, and addina this answer to the 
estimated pre test G.E., an estimate of the G.£. score which children would 
show at the beginning of the next school year was obtained. 

ERIC 1 J.i 
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Analysis of student prior and project rate scores in this manner indicated that 
the amount of growth which students made during the project peHod greatly re- 
duced the discrepancy between their estimated grade placement and their ex- > 
pected grade placement. However, only in second and third grade was this re- 
duction large enough to indicate that Title I students would be at (or close 
to) the expected grade placement at the beginning of the next grade. Since 
the prior rate scores showed Title I children in the higher grade levels to 

r , t , « " • 

i ' 

be further behind their expected gra^e placement, it is not surprising that 
they were also expected to be. further behind their expected grade placement 
?t tne beginning of the next (FY 1976) school year. 



TABLE 49 

COMPARISuN OF ESTIMATED AND EXPECTED GRADE PLACEMENT OF 2ND-3RD 
AND 7TH-10TH GRADE READING SAMPLE STUDENTS 

FISCAL YEAR 1975 e ~ " 



Cradc 
Level 


G.F. Score Fnterinq Pro.iec 1 " 


G.E. Score At Beginning 
Of Next School Year 


Reduction In 
Discrepancy^ 


"Expected 


a 

Estinated .Discrepancy 


Expected 


Estimated 0 


Discrepancy 


2 


2.0 


t 1.6 


-0.4 


3.0 


3.1 


+0.1 - 


+0.5 ' 


3 1 


3,0 


2.4 


-0.6 


4.0 


3.8 


-0.2 


+0.4 ' 


7 


7.0 


• 5.2 


-r.8 


8.0 


• 7.2 


-0.8 


+1.0" 




M 


4.5 


-3.5 


9.0 


6.6 


-2.4 


" +1 .1 


q 


1 9.0 


5.0 


-4.0 


10.0 


6.7 


-3.3 


+0.7 


in ! lo.o 


5.5 


-4.5 


11.0 


7.9 


-3.1 


+1.4 



Estimated G.E. = Prior Rate 1 ( 10( Years) )+l . 

Estimated G.E. = (Estimated Pre Test G.E.) + 10 (Project pate X). 

deduction = (Discrepancy at Beginning of Next School Year )-(Discrepancy 
Entering Project), 
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Figure ?0. -COMPARISON OF DISCREPANCY BETWEEN REA0IN6 SAMPLE STUDENTS EXPECTED 
AND ESTIMATED GRADE EQUIVALENT SCORES AT THE SJART OF THE TITLE 
I PROJECT AND AT THE BEGINNING OF THE NEXT (FY1977) SCHOOL YEAR < 



Discrepancy In Grade 
Equivalent Units 



G.E . at .Beginning of 
Next School Year 

G.E. at Start of 
Project 



At Expected G.E. Score 




10 Grade 
Level 



Reading Achievement Grades 4, 5, and 6 



Fourth Grade. -Since the Anchor norms did not provide any method for analyzinq 
the pre test scores of fourth gr^de students, only their post test scores were 
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tabulated. The total reading scores for fourth grade children showed 9% 
scorinq above average, 73% making average scores, and 18% scoring below average. 
In comprehension; 10% scored above averaqe, 63% made average. scores, and 27% 
scored below average. Fourth grade students scored the highest on the vocabu- 
lary subtests (44% above average, 41% average and 15% beJow average). 



Figure 21.— PERCENT OF FOURTH GRADE READING SAMPLE STUDENTS BY 
POST TEST STANINE AND TEST-TYPE, FISCAL YEAR 1975 



Post Test 0. 5 id 15 20 • 25 30 35 
„ Stanine , — — . 



40 45 
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Above 
Average 



Average 



Below 
Average 



> 7 



2 
1 




dl Total Reading 

i | Comprehension 
CZZ1 Vocabulary 

Vor further information on the Anchor test norms see; Loret, Peter 0.; 
r ,eder, Allan; Bianchini, John. C; and Vale, Caroi A.; Anc h or Test Study Equiva- 
lence and Norms Tables for Selected Reading Achievement Tests , Washington, P.C.; 
Government Printing Office, 19/4. ~~ 

lob 
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" v FJft h and Sixth .Grade . -In analyzing 5th-6th student scores, the number of x. 
children staying at the same stanine, or gaining 1 or more' stanines, was used 
as the standard of expected progress. Since the,. sample response for 5th 
grade total reading scores was too-small -to adequately represent the students * 
•served, only vocabulary and comprehension scores were used. These scores 
showed that 75'% to' 83% of the samp V£ "students made expected progress; during 
the project; period/. In sixth grade, the number of students showinq. expected 
gains ranged from 60% to 95% depending upon the type of test used. ' • 

TABLE 50 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADE READING SAMPLE STUDENTS 
BY STANINE GAIN OR LOSS AND TEST TYPE, FISCAL YEAR 1975 



Gain or Loss 


Vocabulary 


Comprehension 


Total Read'inq 


Percdnt 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent Number 


Loss of 1 or more stanines 


17% 


(9) 


25% 


{ID 


t 

n/a ; , 


No chanqe 


- 40% 


(21) • 


27% 


(12) 


Increase bv 1 stanine 


22% 


(12) 


16% 


(7V 


Gain of 2 or- more stanines 


•?1% 


(-11) 


32% 


(14) 


Total 


100% 


53' 


100% 


44 


Six1 


th Grade ■ 


Loss of 1 or more stanines 


5% 


(2) 


39.5% 


(13) 


. 17% 


(4) 


No chanae ' 


13% 


(5) 


39.5% 


(13) 


. =12% 


. (3) 


Increase bv 1 stanine 


18% 


. (7) „ 


- 6% 


(2) 


12% 


(3) 


Gain of 2 or more 


64% 


•(25) 


15% 


(5) 


58% 


(14) 


Total 


100% 


39 


100%. 


33 


100% 


24 
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Mathematics'Achievement, Grades 1-12 



Gains Per Grade Level .-Seventy pjercent (70%) of the lst-8th grade mathematics 
sample students gained .10 or more grade equivalent (G.E.) per month during 
the project period, but only ,17% of the 2nd-8th grade sample studepts had shown 
this rate of gain prior to the project period. The proportion of students 
showing an* expected prior rate of gain decreased as the grade level increased. 

Since the sample response for grades*?9-12 was too small ^to adequately represent 

* 

the students served, these grades were not analyzed separately. 

-» 

Figure 22. --PERCENT OF FY 1975 MATHEMATICS SAMPLE STUDENTS GAINING * 
. JO GRADE EQUIVALENT PER MONTH BY GRADE LEVEL 



Prior R ate 
Project Rate 

Percent of Students ^ 

Grade Level 3 

First 
Second 
Third 

' 'v 

Fourth 

Fifth * 
Sixth 
Seventh 
Eight' 

Total (Grades 
1-12) 

a The number of students reported in grades 9-12 was too smal$ to con- 
stitute an adequate sample. Ninth through 12th, grade children are included 
in the total however. 
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The mean prior rates for 2nd-8th grade sample students ranged from .06 to .09 

G.E.-per month, whereas the mean project rates for lst-8th qraders ranged from 

.14 to .19 6.E. per month. ^ The 95% confidence levels for the pr.ior-and project 

means indicate that the difference between mathematics students^prior ahd 

"... .1 

'project means was not as marked as that observed in the reading sample studeats. 

Only irf fifth grade was the Iqwer limit of project rate confidence interval twice 

• . • »~ ft 

the value of the upper limit of the prior rate confidence interval.^ / 

TABLE' 5 V t • 

PRIOR AND PROJECT RATE MEANS AND C0NFIOENCE INTERVALS FOR MEANS 
* " BY GRADE LEVEL, MATHEMATICS -SAMPLE, FISCAL YEAR 1975 < .■ , , 



" 

Grade 
Level 




Priqr Rat 

i Standard 
, Mean ' Deviation 


e • s ' 

95£- 
Confidence 
Interval 


' N 


Mean 


Project Ra 

Standard 
Deviation 


te 

'95% 
Confidence 
interval 


1 


t ^ 








\ 117 


,18 


.11 . ■ 


• .158-. 197 


2 1 


182' 


.09 


.10 


.074-. 104 


180 


,14 


> .11 


.122-. 154 


3 


190 


.08 


.10 


.070-. 098 


188 


" ,17 


' .13 


J49r:185^ 


4 


118 


.08^ 


^ ' .08 


.065-. 093 


115 


,|16 ( 


.14. 


.137-. 190 


' 5 I 


88 


.07 


.03 


.062-. 076 


82 


,16- 


.1.0 


-.139-. 185 


6 


64 .08 


.08' 


.055-. 095 


59 


,17 


.11 


' .140V. 198 


7 


27 .06 


,06 


.038-. 087 


24 


,17 


. .17 • 


.092-. 241 


8 


28 1 .07 


.11 


.023-. 114 


26 


,19 


.14" 


.136-. -250 



To test the significance of the differences between prior and project rate mean^ 
a t test for paired observations was computed for grades 2-8. Since each of 
the t values was significant at the .05 level, thelpull hypothesis that the 
projpet rate mean was less than or equal £o the prior rate mean was rejected 
for each grade -level . 



] Since the confidence intervals were computed at the 95% level, the prob- 
ability is 95% that the population mean (the mean that would result from testinq 
.all children in a specified grade level) would be'greater than- the lower >value. 
bit less than the upper value, of the confidence interval. 
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TABLE 52 



ANALYSIS OF MEAN DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MATHEMATICS SAMPLE STUDENTS' 
PRIOR AND PROJECT GRADE EQUIVALENT RATES PER GRADE LEVEL 

FISCAL YEAR 1975 



Grade 


j 'Number of 


Mean Difference 




Level 


! Paired Observations 


In Rates 


t Value 


2 


192 


.05 


5.11* 


. 3 


' 193 


.08 


8.44* 


4 


118 


.08 


7.22* 


5 


89 


.09 ' 


7.81* 


6 


64 


1 .09 


4.78* 


7 


27 


.09 


2.80* 


p 


29 * 


.11 


4.19* 



*Shows t value significant at .05 level. 



G ains of Lowest Achieving Students . -Both prior and project rate of qain scores 
were reported for 708 students. These scores showed that 69% of the students 
who had gained less than .10 G.E*. per month prior to the project period qained 
.10 or more G.E. per month durinq the project period, ten percent (10%) of the 
children who had shown less than the expected prior rate of gain almost reached 
'the expected rate'of gain (gaining .08 to ,09 G.E. per month), and 21% were 
significantly below the expected gain (gaining 0 to .07 G.E. per month). 



TABLE 53 

LOWEST ACHIEVING MATHEMATICS STUDENTS BY PROJECT AND PRIOR RATES 
OF GRADE EQUIVALENT GAIN, FISCAL YEAR 1975 



\\ " Project Rate 
Prior j 1 • 
Date 1 0-.G4 .05-. 07 , .08-. 09 j .10-. 15 


.16-. 20 ' .21-. 29 


.30+ 


Total 


Or. 04 18 , 15 


15 1 51 


33 ! 29 


20 


181 


.05-. 07 32 * 34 


29 ! 84 


37 37 


24 


277 


OP-.09 ' 19 9 


14 43 


18 j 16 


12 


131 


Total 69 58 | 58 178 


88 ! 82 


56 


589 


PorrPnt M21 (10) (10) (30) 


(15) i (14) 


(9T 


(100M 





Gauvs of "tude_nt_s In Different Enrollment Strata. -Analysis of the prior and 
project rates of gain of sample students according to their school district 
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enrollment size dirt not show any marked differences in the prior or project 
achievement rates of students in different size school districts. 

TABLE 54 



PRIOR AND PROJECT PATF MEANS AND CONFIDENCE INTERVALS FOR MEANS 
BY SCHOOL DISTRICT ENROLLMENT SIZE, MATHEMATICS SAMPLE 
' FISCAL YEAR 1975 









Prior Rate 






Pro.iect Pate 










95% 








95% 




i 




Standard 


Confidence 






Standard 


Confidence 


Stratum 3 




Mean ' 


Deviation 


Interval 


N 


Mean 


Deviation 


Interval 


..1 . 


j 452 


; .08 


.10 


.075-. 093 


494 


.16 


.12 


.150-. 172 


? 


ni 




M 


nfi?- 0R9 


lRfi 


, 17 


1? 


150- 190 


3 


167 


,06 


' .04 


.057-. 070 


176 


.16 


L-JJ - 


1 .140-. 173 



districts in stratum 1 enrolled less than 2,000 students, districts in 
stratum 2 enrolled 2,000-4,999 students, and districts in stratum 3 enrolled 
5,000 or more students. 



The project rate of gain was significantly greater than the prio# rate of 
gain in each of the three strata. 

TABLE 55 



ANALYSIS OF MEAN DIFFERENCE IN PRIOR AND PROJECT RATES BY SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENT SIZE, MATHEMATICS SAMPLE, FISCAL YEAR 1975 









Mean Difference 






School District 


Number of Paired 


Between Prior 


t Value 


Strata j 


Enrol lment Size 


Observations 


and Project Rates 


' „f *.rS" 


Under 2.000 


526 


.03 


13.92* 


2.000-4.-999 


1 170 


, Jo 


9.47* 


5.000 + 


1 167 


.06 


18.36* 



*f.hows t value siqnificant at .05 level. 



Gams by Ye ars of Participation. -Oistricts reported that the mathematics san* ^ 
students had participated in Title I from 1 to 6 years. The averaqe number of 
years of part ir ioat ion was l.P years. 
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TABLE 56 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF MATHEMATICS SAMPLE STUDENTS BY YEARS OF 
PROJECT PARTICIPATION, FISCAL YEAR 1975 



Years of Participation Number Percent 

1 397 49% 

2 226 28% 

3 129 16% 

4 43 5% 

5 15 2% 

6 3_ ^1% 

Total 813 100% 



Although a greater proportion of first year participants were reported to make 
expected gains during the project period, there was little difference in the 
proportion of second through sixth year participants making expected gains. 



Figure 23. —PERCENTAGE OF MATHEMATICS SAMPLE STUDENTS GAINING 
.10 GRADE EQUIVALENT PER MONTH BY YEARS OF 
- PROJECT PARTICIPATION, FISCAL YEAR 1975 



Percent 

Years of 

Participation 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 10" 




Estimated Grade Placement .- The mean prior and project rates of 2nd-8th orade 
children were used to estimate the students pre test grade placement. This 
estimated pre test placement then served as a basis for estimating the grade 
placement children would show at the beginning of the next (FY 1976) school 
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year. 1 This analysis indicated that the gains which students made during Jhe 
project clearly reduced the discrepancy between their estimated grade placement 
and their expected grade placement. In the cases of 2nd, 3rd, and 4th grade, 
the analyses indicated that students had made sufficient gains to be at (or 
close to) their expected grade placement at the beginning of the next school 
year. Since the students in 5th through 8th grade were further behind their 
expected grade placement at the start of the project, it isn't surprising that 
the gains which they made vere not great enough to indicate they wpuld reach 
the expected grade placement at the beginning of the next school year. How- 
ever, the amount of reduction in the discrepancy between their estimated and 
the expected grade placement was as great (or greater) than that which was 
noted in the lower grade levels,. 

> 

TABLE 5 7 

COMPARISON OF ESTIMATED AND EXPECTED GRADE EQUIVALENT SCORES 
AT PRE TEST AND AT BEGINNING OF FY 1976 SCHOOL YEAR BY 
GRADE LEVEL, MATHEMATICS SAMPLE, FISCAL YEAR 1975 ■ 



Grade Level 



TvDe of Score 




3 1 


4 1 5 


6 7.8 


Grade Eauivalent (B.E.) at Pr'e Test 


Estimated 


1.9 


2.6 


3.4 


3.8 


5.0 


4.6 


5.9 


Expected 


2.0 


3.0 


4,0 


5.0 


6.0 


7.0 


8,0 


Difference 


-0.1 


-0.4 


-0.6 


-1.2 


-1.0 


-2.4 


-2.1 


Estimated 


G.E. at Beainnina of Next School Year 


r 3.3 


4.3 


5.0 


5.4 


6.7 


6.3 


7.8 


Exoected 


3,0 


4.0 


5.0 


6.0 


7.0 


8.0 


9.0 


Difference 


+0.3 


+0.3 


.0 


-0.6 


-0.3 


-1.7 


-1,2 


Chanqe 


Reduction in Amount of Discrepancy 
Between Estimated and Exoected. G.E. 


+0.4 


+0.7 1 +0.6 


+0.6 +0.7 ! +0.7 


+0.9 



] Since the prior rate mean * lO^Years in^chool) ; the pre test G,E * was 

estimated as = (Prior ratejx (10 (Years)). This estimated pre test G.E. was 
added to the project rate X and multiplied by 10 to estimate the students grade 
placement at the beginning of the next school year. 
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Figure 24.- COMPARISON OF DISCREPANCY BETWEEN EXPECTED AND ESTIMATED GRADE 
PLACEMENT OF MATHEMATICS SAMPLE STUDENTS At, THE START OF THE 
TITLE I PROJECT AND AT THE BEGINNING OF THE NEXT SCHOOL YEAR 



CZ] At start of Pr *oject 



Discrepancy ( In 
Grade, Equivalent 
Units) 



Beginning of Next School Ye 



+1:0 



+ .5 



■1.0 



-1.5 



•2.0 



■2.b 



+0.3 +0.3 



0 . G.E. At Expected Level 




Grade Level' 
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IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 

Needs Assessment 

The fact that only half, of the sample districts assessed student need for 
psychomotor skill instruction, social work, guidance or psychological services; 
and the fact that almost none of the sample districts assessed student health 
needs, indicates that districts should be encouraged to consider students' 
needs in these areas as well as in the areas of reading and ^mathematics. The 
marked decline in the number of districts offering supportive services since 
FY 1968 also supports this recommendation, 

Target Area Selection 

The size of the Title I allocation in Wisconsin clearly is not large enough 
to justify operating a program in each Title I eligible school. The high 
proportion of Title I eligible and senior high schools which did not operate 
projects (82% and 91% respectively), indicates that additional funds are 
needed to make Title I services available to these children. 

Summer School Projects 

Although tlje percent of summer school students who had been served in the 
regular year project offered by their district (52,1%*) increased by 1,6% from 
FY 1974 to FY 1975, 1t was still far below a desirable level. The SEA Title 
I staff will continue to encourage districts operating summer projects to give 
priority to serving the same students who were served during the reqular school 
ye.ar. 
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The large amount of money which is devoted to transportation \n the summer 
(46% of all expenditures for supportive services) plus the limited time 
available to work with students during the. summer (5.5 weeks versus 34,8 
weeks during the regular school year), indicate that the decision to 
operate a summer, rather than a regular year, program may be questionable. 
The six districts which did so will be counseled to reconsider their plans 
for FY 1977. 

o 

Selection of Participants 

Title I projects in the higher grade levels appeared as effective as those in 
the lower grade levels in reducing the discrepancy between Title I students 
achievement and the level of achievement expected for non-disadvantaged students. 
However, since the children served in the upper grade levels were much further 
below expected achievement at the start of the project, the gains which they 
made during the project period were not sufficient to indicate that they would 
be close to expected performance at the start of the next school year. Children 
in the upper grade levels would have to receive Title I services for several «. 
years 1n order to reach expected performance levels, and most children currently 
participate in Title I for less than 2 years; thus, the policy of giving 
priority to servlnq children in the early elementary grades should be continued 
as it appears necessary for Title* I programs to have the greatest impact on re- 
dudnq the population of educationally disadvantaged children. 

The test scores of reading and mathematics sample students showed a small 
proportion of students to be at^ or close to t expected achievement levels at 
the start of the project period. In an effort to prevent the need for re- 
mediation, districts may have served early elementary children who they felt 
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would be below expected achievement in the" future. However, since there are 
many children who are actually below. expected achievement levels, districts 
will be reminded to give priority to serving children who actually are below 
expected achievement .levels. If the Title I"allocation in a school district 
1s qreater than needed to serve all of the lower elementary students who are 
.below expected, performance levels, the district will be encouraged to expand 

its program* into the higher grade levels. The policy of emphasizing service 

N -* 

to lower elementary students will be continued. However caution will be taken 
not*to do so. at the expense, of upper elementary students whose need for assistance 
is outstanding. • * * 

* Non-Public Student Services 

Since the proportion of non-public students who, part icipated in Title I was 
slightly less (4%) than wo.uld be expected (based on the estimated proportion 
of educationally deprived non-public children residing in Title I. target areas), 
districts will be encouraged to expand Title I services to eligible non-public 
school children. 

Program Design ' 

The number of children reported in need of special instruction in mathematics 
was only 6% less than the number needing assistance in reading, but the number 
of children receiving mathematics instruction was 40% less than the number 
receiving reading instruction; thus .districts will be encouraged to consider 
student needs for service in mathematics. 
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Given the restraints of the supplanting guideline, the hours of Title I in- 
struction offered to* pupils appears to be adequate. However, since the analysis 
of these hours in comparison to the pupil-teacher ratios showed that small group 
instruction and/or the use of teacher aides were included .in calculating the 
hours of instruction, and since the pupil-teacher ratios themselves were quite 
high, the amount of time which Title I children are able to receive assistance 
from a Title I teacher will be considered in reviewing individual Title I 
Applications . 

Inservice Training * 

Title I regulations sjtate that all Title I teacher aides should be provided 
inservice "training; yet school districts reported that only 68% of the regular 
school year and 27% of the summer school teacher aides received Title I funded 
inservice training.' Although it is possible that the school districts financed 
the inservice training for the other aides, or that Informal training which did 
not necessitate Title I expenditures was offered, this apparent discrepancy 
implies that the requirement related to training for teacher aides needs to be 
emphasized. 

r 

Evaluation 

The information gathered on the time of test administration, and a review of 
the contents of local narrative evaluation reports, indicate that assistance 

is needed in planning evaluation procedures and in writing final evaluation 

x 

reports, The evaluation plans set forth in Grant Applications will again be 
reviewed and workshops on writing evaluation reports will be offered. Districts 
which have enough money to do so will be encouraged to utilize outside eval- 
uators; and all districts will be encouraged to finalize their evaluation 

i i \ 
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reports by the state reporting dates, so that they can be reviewed before the* 
next fiscal year project is approved. 

7 
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APPENDIX I 
"REPORTING FORMS 

j 

WIMONMN PIPARTMINT of IUIBI.IO INSIRUCllON 

TITU I ESEA ANNUAL EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE-SECTION I 

i' i r; i «i «> tiiov 2 ;i>) 



1 ' EVALUA TION OF 1974-75 ESEA TITLE I PfiUGRAMS 

M AMf Of PI RSON COMPUTING f ORM I AST 



PAGE 1 



AODRI St. 



"IS YOUR II n I I PROGRAM PART OF A COOPERATIVE 
PROJICI 1 (CHICK ONI) ICC V) 



Yl « 



NO 



FIRST 



INITIAL 



^TELEPHONE 
AREA EXCH NUMBER 



CITY ' 



STATE 



ZIP COOE 



IF YES. INDICATE (TAME OF COOPERATIVE HERE 
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I IYPI Of liTU « PROGRAM (CHECK ONF) (CC 8) 

1 r ! HM.UhAR Yf ARONLY - „ 

J SUMMI R PROJECT ONLY » 

, i 1 ROIHRlnULAR YEAH ANO SUMMER PROJECTS (INCLUDE DATA ON REGULAR ANO SUMMER PROJECTS IN O N^Q U ESTJgN NAj^RE j_ 

? I NK^Ll Ml NT Of STUDENTS IN YOUR TITLE I PROJECT (CHECK ONE) (CC 9) 
1 I) It! <,ULARYfAR PROGRAM OPERATED IN A LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT 

/ I 1 MiMMF R PROGRAM OPt RATED IN A LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT 

1 . I ROIH REGULAR YfAR AND SUMMER PROGRAM OPERATED IN A LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT 



CHART A. 



(Code 1, cc II (Code 1. cc 9) REGULAR SCHOOL YEAR TITLE PARTICIPANTS (Grade Code In cfll<M2) 



SCHQOL 

TYpr 


Prn 
School 
<080) 


KGN 
(100) 


1 ST 
(111) 


2 ND 
(122) 


3 RD 
(133) 


4-TH 
(144) 


5-TH 
(155) 


6-TH 
(166) 


7-TH 
(177) 


8-TH 
(188) 


a-TH 
(199) 


10-TH 
(200) 


11 TH 
(201) 


12-TH 
(202) 


Other 
(203) 


TOTAL 
(204) 


PUllt l<£ 

\<< ni()i 


































> 

NON- 

puei ic 

(cc 1 7 20) 














































CHART B, 


SCHOOL 
TYPI 


(Code 2 cc 1) (Code 2 k cc 9) SUMMER SCHOOL TITLE 1 PARTICIPANTS (Grade Code In 


cc 10-12 


!) 








Pf « 

SrhOOl 
(080) 


KGN 
(100) 


1 ST 
(11 1) 


2 ND 
(122) 


3RD 
(133) 


4-TH 


5 TH 
(155) 


6TH 
(166) 


7-TH 
(177) 


8-TH 
(188) 


9-TH 
(199) 


10-TH 
(200) 


1 1 TH 
(201) 


12 TH 
(202) 


Other 
(203) 


TOTAL 
(204) 


> i 

f'MfU K 
i<< 1 \ H>) 
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Ui 1 / ?0) 



































CHART C. 





ICode 3. cc 1) (Code 3, cc 9) CONTINUING STUDENTS (Grade Code In cc 


1012) 
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- f 1 00» 


1 <51 


2 ND 
(122) 
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<U33) 
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(165) 


6 TH 
(ICG) 


7 TH 
(177) 


8 TH 
(188) 


9 TH 
(199) 


10 TH 
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1 1 TH 
(201) 


1? TH 
(202) 


Othor 
(203) 


TOTAL 
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( Uf.l .<, 
in 1 I 1(») 
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ERIC ..apt C ENTER THE S OF SUflNER STUDENTS wilO WERE CONTINUING FROM THE REG. YR. PRUJECT 
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TITLE I ESEA EVALUATION Q U E ST I O N N A 1_R E_-S E pTjp N I 
3 PERS ONNEL (C^Pf 1 ... '» ' 



PAOt - 



DIRECTIONS REFER TO YOUR Tl f LE I ESEA BUDGET ANALYSIS (Pi *SES 18 Rev 3-73), AND ENTER THE NUMBER OF PERSONNEL WHO 
WtRF FUNDED BY TITLE I DURING THE 1974 76 PROJECT PE RIOD. DO NOT ENTER ANY FRACTIONS ON THIS REPORT ff A PERSON WORKED 
1 1 SS I MAN FULL TIME ENTER A ' 1" UNDER THE "PART/TIME" COLUMN IF ANY PERSONNEL WORKED IN BOTH YOUR REGULAR YEAR AND 
YOtiH SUMMER PROGRAM, COUNT THEM ONLY IN THE COLUMN LABELED "BOTH". . ^ 
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1 « 

SECTION I -TITLE IESEA EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE * PA(U J 

4 PAHI N 1 ADV'SORY COUNCIL PART A (CODE b. cc 1) (CODE 4 cc 9) 

INDU A I k TIU NUMBtH OF- THE r ULLUWINC PERSONS THAT SERVE D AS VOTING MEMBERS OF- VOUR PARENT ADVISOR V CoUNCU *« 



t«M>t | 


NUMBI R 


t 


(. . to 1 .0 


<<» I.I IM 


PE RSONNE L CATEGORIES 

1 * . 


_ f. 

urn 




<■ — . , 

PAR* NT SOI < IIU Dili N WHO ARE PARTICIPATING IN TITLE 1 PROJI CTS 


IIU,' 




PARI NTS ul » IIU OR! N WHO ARE NOT PARTICIPATING BUT WHO ARE E LIGIBLE TO PARI ICIPAU ( 


t 

« on i 




NON Pl>m l< .SCHOOL INSTRUCT IONAL PE RSONNE L, 


0(14 1 




NON IMMU IC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 


(MP« 




PUBLIC SCHOOl INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL. % 


not. 




PUIR IC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE PORSONNE L, • \ 


oo; 




COMMUNI T Y Rf PREVENTATIVES , 


OOP 




sCMOOl BOARD MEMBERS F 


♦ 

00«i 




RtPRI SEN TAT IVfS F ROM OTHER FEDERAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS, 


010 




RE PRI Sf NT ATI VtS FROM COLLEGES OR UNIVERSITIES. 


, S PARI NT ADVISORY COUNCIL PART fi (COpE 5,cc 1) (CODE 5. cc-9) ' ' ** 


< ODI 


NUMBER 




I. . io \ .V 


... n im 


QUESTION ' * . 9 *> 

\ 


lit) 1 


— j — 


HOW MAN V LOCAL DISTRICT PARENT ADVISORY MEETINGS DID VOU HAVE DURING THE PROJECT PERIOD ^ 


. 00'' 


% 


if i OUff SLHUUI Dl .TRICT IS A MEMBER OF A COQPE RATI VE TITLE ^PROJECT, HOW MANY PAC MEE TINGS DID YOU 




a r re no r or this coopi rative project? 


■ ■. 'I'AHi N 


T A()VlsoMy COUJNCIt PART C (CODE b.ccll (CODt 6, cc 9) 


• i .1 j| 


I I MU N I 


' APPRO MMATf 1 Y WHAT PERCE NT ACE OF THE TOTAL TIME SPENT IN THESE MEETINGS WAS OEVOTf D TO THE * 


t* 10 l *) 


tl < It IS) 


' H>Ll OWING AC MVITH S> (THE TOT^XL SHOULO EQUAl 100*:>> " - t 


01 Ji 




I . 

j PRUVIOI PA R( N rs Wt Ml INFORMATION ON THE G UIDEl INES AND REGULATIONS FOR TITLE 1 ESE A , 

j - - - - - 


oo,' 




j Dl SCHIHINO T Hf Tiyi 1 PROG RAM IN OPE RATION IN YOUR L OC A L SCHOO L Dl ST R IC T 


OO l 




Rt VI* WING UH Tint I PROJECTS IN OPERATION IN OTHER SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


O04 




, PI ANN ING THF Nl XT TITLE 1 PROJECT TO 8E INITIATED IN YOUR SCHOOL DISTRICT 


oos 




1 OA 1 INf i I Of Tl f U 1 PROJECT IN OPERATION DURING THE CURRENT PROJECT YEAR IN YOUR SCHOOL DISTRICT 


00*. 




, ASSESSING STUOt NT NFf OS , 

» H 


00/ 




(MMI R iP{ f Asf >P\ GIF /) 



' IOIAI 



/rfiO r 4 HI i on l IN » if R'.ONS WITHIN THf CAT! ijORIFS I I' » ll D FOR QUESTION 4, B! SURl TO IUPOMT I 4CH PI RSON IN 1 IM SAMI 
i' » H r 10 i iH .HI WA ,.H| IM 0< 1 1 O tn Bt IN WH* N YOUOi S( RHU D YOUR PAH FN I ADVISOFI y t OUNt 1 1 Ml MB! HSHiP ON 

pa'.i i'o no rnn i a»»pi h ai ioim, program narrati vi count t ach pac Mi mber oVA. r oni n 



/ PARI NT AOVl *f >R V COUNUI PAR T OK 0(>f S rr IHCOfH / (CO) 



IN i < >SAt /f AO ;«» DID VOU HAVf <CIU CK ONI ) (CODF 1 , ? 3. or 1 Ql 
*' ' AOIMRH I WlOf PARINTWIDI ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR TITLt I 
I' H f I PAR* Nl ADVISORY COOPJCU S A I I ACH TIT.L1 I SCHOOL 
I 0. i?H A DiSfMlC T WlDt AND INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL TITLE I PARE NT $OVlSORY COUNCIL^ 

ifDOHOMHK f HA'.ONIYI fllll 1 SCHOOL CHECK NO v BOTH' 

ERJC ' 12x 
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SECTION I /TITLE ESEA'E VALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 
STATISTICAL DESCRIPTION OF TfTLE I PROG RftM~ DIRECTIONS 



GENERAL DIRECTIONS \ 

. >N r HI I (M fOWINli l"HA,H IS tPAt.ES AND f>), YOU ARE A*SKt D TO PROVIDE A DISCRETION OF YOUR TITLE I PROGRAM II YOU M \VI 
m MM.ui AM Yl AR PROM C! COMPLUl UNI Y PAtil b IF YOU HAVE ONLY A SUMMER PROJLCT , COMPLf TT ONLY PAGl (» IF YOU - 
MAVI . Ml (.til AM > I AM PMOJI < T ANO A SUMMFR PROJECT, COMPLETE BOTH PAGE b AND l» TO COMPl i 1 t THE INFORMATION 
»•» Miit *,i mm >ft it'll ,1 i maris you Wit I Ntt D To Htl ( H TO PAGE 6 OF YOUR APPLICATION FOR GRANT TO MEET THE? SPECIAL * 
EDUCATION NEEDS OF E DUCAT ION ALLY DEPRIVED CHILDREN (Pl-IS-ES T5> DO NOT INCL UDl a Dt SCRIP TtwN Ol PROJECT PHASI ; ? 
IMAt AMf fuViiOHY NoN R.TII | FUNDS T H I FOLLOWING IS A DESCRIPTION OF THE INFORMATION RE OUE ST CD IN EACH O I TIM k 
i u -iMVun I lit SI < HANTS Pi I AS! Ml AD T H£ SE DIRECTIONS BEFORE COMPLETING THESE CHARTS, , « 

. • «■ 

COLUMN I, NUMBER OF CHILDREN , ' . - fc 

I M I HI ItilAl NUMIft Mol TITLE I CHILDREN THAT RECEIVED THIS SERVICt IN YOUR TITLE I PROGRAM, L VfcN, IF THE Sf RV1CL 
W,v OMIMI lOullli UIIHH OH P AM T Ol \\W YE AR. IF A CHILD WAS INVOLVED IN MORE THAN ONE PHASE OF YOUR PROJECT. lift 

win ki ifMinrtoMom iham^nci report public and non pubuc students separate ly. children residing in institu 

t w >N'. I (i'k )l I I CTI I \NI) DM INOUMN I CHILDREN SHOULD BE REPORTED IN COLS 1 A ONLY % „ 

N <£OLUMN <> AMOUNT FUNDS 

im,! h |m HMIM APPLICATION (PAGE 4) AND USI M AS A <>UIDI LINE TO REPORT THE TO T Al AMOUNT Ol T ITLI I ' UND'i UNCI UPlNu 
^ ti I a I fiMvt ,« A MM > <>VI«R H ANO C (»M AN T I UNDS) t XPENDED AND/OR ENCUMBERED BL TWEE N THE Bl CilNNINl, AND fNOINi, 

UAH \ m» -mm^M PMOU l 1 IN Ml PORTlNu I ME AMOUNT OF FOUNDS FOR EACH PHASE YOU SHOULD ACCOUNT FOR T I II TOTAL * 
♦ -l-l rjOMUHl .MAIM WITH TITLE I. ESEA FUNDS. THIS ME ANS THAT EXPENDITURE CATEGORIES SUQH AS DIAGNOSIS SHOULD"! 
Ml 1-niUI U UNIM M Till PMUJI K I PHASE FOR WHICH THEY WERE DONE. IF THE DIAGNOSIS COVERLO SEVE RAL PROJECT PHASE S 
<t * mTaoIN*. ANO MA! Ill MATICSI PRORATl THE COST AND E NTF.R IT UNDER EACH OF THE APPROPRIATE PHASES \ RINGl EU Nl I \ V\ 
Sf.f lAt .U UMII Y ANO All OMK HSUUI E XPt NDI T URE S SHOULD ALSO BE REPORTED UNDER VHl PRQJI CT PHASES! OR WHICH III! Y 
Wl Ml I *PI NliH) AOMlNl »r RAT I VI ANO ,WP£ RVISOR> E XPR NSES?SHOU LD ALSO BE PRORATED TO INCLUDE I ACM PROJLCT PHASI 
I MM WHi< M SI'MVICI S Wl Rl <» I F Rl U U£l CODE 033OTHE R EXPENDITURES TO EnVeR ONLY THAT MONl Y WH'C" CANNOT RE 
- MM.AIM) in Illl I* HOI* I R PHASI I 1ST t D M YOU SHOW.E XPE NO ITU RES OF TITLE I MONL Y IN COLUMN 1M OR A PROJt CT PHASE , , 

W UMI niMUiMlll COHRISPONOIN*. INFORMATION IN COLUMN 1. 3.4 AND ». WHEN YOU HAVE COM! 1 LI T < O THE INFORMATION 
I* »H Al I PHA »l '* lolAt THE MONl Y I N CO I UMN 2. THIS TOTAL SHOULD NOT EXCEED THE TOT Al T I T LT I At LOCATION PC R 1'W4-7S 
PI I A'. I RiPoRM XPINOIT ORES TO? OICIMAL PLACES HE S 1 3 50 AS 1 3.50. 2009188 AS 2009 88) , . 

COLUMN J NUMBER OF TITLE I STAFF 

i nN INDIVIDUAI sTAFI Ml MB! I? MAY HAVE WORKED IN MORE THAN ONE PHASE OF YOUR PROJl CT, A SINGLE STAFT Mf.MBf R 
MA* >t roiiNllOMORI UIANONCI * HOWE VCR, PLEASE LIST ONLY TITLE I STAEF MEMBERS THAT WERE C : vE SPECIFIC 
Rl" .PON'.iMM HYloU IMPl I Ml NTlNi, THIS PHASE AND W>*p WORKED IN THE PROJECT PHASE ON A REGULAR BASIS. FOR PHASE 340 
rifiM MVMM I N 1 1 M I HI NUMBI ROE 1 iTLr I STAFF WHO RECEIVED TITLE I FUNOEO INSER VICE TRAINING 

COLUMN 4 HOURS DEVOl ED TO THE PHASE PER PUPIL. ' ' 

' . , „„, ..„,„„ „ , UUA, ^NDMIII n «»r MOUpS R DAY PLR PUP.L) X (NUMBER OF DAYS PER WEE K PHASE WAS Of Ft Rl O. X 

,-,„.,„ , ^,KMH. ,.RC»«.RAMPHAS, WAS OFFERED) FOR EXAMPLE. IF AR| WAS OFFERED 1 HOW PER DAY 3DA.SAWHK 

«0I lOOHOimS IF A PHASE WAS OFFERED 7 HOURS A DAY, 5 DAYSAWfEK FC)R 3(>WI I K!». NUMBI 

,„„,., N , „„ o IU ..T.0 0 II IS I XP. OT( D THAT TITl F I ACT.V.T.ES WOULD OF OF FE RE D FOR LESS T IME THAN 12C 0 HOURS 

„, , AN..W 1 RSIO,.»,0,MA. I I 10 I 2 HOURS AS 10 &. ETC FOR PHASE CODE 03<1 INSERVICE FOR STAFF I Nit II 1 HI NUMHI 

,„ HOURS.., ,*.»HVICJ IRAININ,<> PHOVIOf O FOR TITLE I STAFF FOR EXAMPL6, IF YOU IfAO A 1 HOUR INSl RVICI !>l S&ION ONCI 
\ > M<.',..M.-*.4M<.NIH<-.-l,..1 l ..4» 4 HOURS YOU WOULO FrjTER 4 HOURS IN COLUMN 3 FOR <HE PROI'f R STAF f MIMRt MS WHO ^ 
,Vf M^ T MAIN* (> .\ 



1 Z 
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SECTION I/-TITLE l-ESEA EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 



PAGE b. -v 



it MttllsillAI IHi>CHM'IION OF MILE IPPOC5RAM REGULAR YEAR PROJECTS 'REFER TO QlRECTIONSON PAGE 4) 



P,HAS| 



PHOJ* CT PHASE 



1 A. 



16 



1 C 



NUMBEROF CHILDREN 



PUBLIC 



ice 13 16) * 



NON 
PUBLIC 



(cc 1 7 20) 



N«glect«d 

and 
Delinquent 



(cc 21 24) 



AMOUNT 
OF 
FUNOS 



(cc 25 3D 



NUMBER OF STAFF 



TEACHERS 



(cc 32 35) 



TEACHER 
AIOES 



OTHER 



(cc 36-39) 



(cc 40 43) 



HOURS 

PER 
PUPIL 



(cc 44 47) 



001 

002* 

003 

004 
Q05 
HJQ6 
007 
008' 
009 
, 010 
011 
012 
013 
01*4 
015 
016. 
017 
- 018 
019 
020 
021 
' 022 
023 
024 
025 
026 
027 
028 
029 
030 
031 
032 
0H3 
034 



Aft or Music 
Business Eduction 
Cultural Enrichment 
English Reading 
English -Speech ^ 
Engiish * Other Language Arts 
English 2nd Language 
Foreign Language 
Home Economics 
Youth Tutoring Youth 
Mathematics 
Psychomotor Skills 
Physical (jd Recreation 
Natural Science 



Social Science 

Vocational Education (Includes 
Business Ed J I ndustnal Arts) 

Spet Act for Handicapped 

Pre Kmderganen 

Kindergarten 

Other Instruction 

Attendance ^ 

Ciothmq 

Foqd * 

G utdaru e Counseling 

Health Dental 

Health Physical 

Library 

Psy< hofogical 

Sooal Work 

Speech Therapy 

Transportation 

Service for Handicapped 

Other Expenditures 



Insorvue for Title I Staff* 



TOTAL 
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SECTION I - TITLE l-ESEA EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 



PAGE 6. 



A'l >T«C.a DESCRIPTION Of TlTLfc. » PROGRAM SUMME R PROJECTS (REFER TO DIRECTIONS ON PAGE 4) 







1A I 


1 B ' ! 


1 c 


' ? 


3 


4 






NUMBER OF CHILDREN 


AMOUNT . 


NUMBER OF STAF*f 


HOURS 


proji cr PHASE 


PUBLIC ] 


/ \ 

NON 
PUBL'C ! 

i 


NOQlCCtttd 

and 
Dtlinqutnt 


OF 
FUNDS 


TEACHERS 


TEACHER 
AIDES 


OTHER 


PER 
PUPIL 






ice 13 16) ! 


<cc 17 20) | 


<cc 21 24) 


(cc 2 f > 31 1 


(cc 32 351 


(cc 36 39) 


(cc 40-43) 


(CC 44 47) 


001 


Aft or Musk 








S 










002 


Bwvness Education 






- 














Cultural Enrichment 





,. 


k _. 





.- - -i 








004 


English Reading 




i — 





- — i 










005 


English Speech 








* _ * 






. 




000 


English Other Language Arts 


















00/ 


English 2nd Language 






• 


. 




_ 






fill' 1 


Fo*e>gn Language 


i 

i 

• - - — 






- •- 










i'H it) 


i »(.M'lt* C ' JIIUIIIK > 


J 

- — < 






— 










U lU 


Tou'n I uior »ng Touxn 


1 


. . * 


- 




- — 







^ - 


nil 

III 


Mathematics 


.j 
















0*,? 


Psychomotor Skills 








- 












» nv Mioi c*i net/' cdnuii 

















- — - — 


U i 4 


Natu r al Science 








l 




, 


, — . - 




























(Mb 
01b 


Social Science 

Vocational Educa?ton (Includes 
Bu^ness Ed , Industrial Arts) 







. - - 




^ — 










oi ; 


Sp'-c Act for Handicapped 












„^ 


_ — 




i \ 1 o 


Pre K mdergar ten 






. 











* 




K inderqaiten 











, . 









O/O 


*0thi" Instruction 









— - - - 


. ... . ^. 








0?! 


Attendance 


















0?? 


Clothing 






h 




. 






. - - 


r- - - - 





023 














— 


— 




024 


Gu'daruv Counseling •» 





i 















02b 


Health Dental 




[::: 














o?f> 


M»\ji*h yjPhy su al 




i 
! 






■ ■ • ■ 




- 




02/ ~ 


Library » 




1- 














o/h 


P\y< holoqx al 




! 

! 

\ - - • 






j. . . 


I 




« 


>2 4 » 


'v.' j ' V\'ork 




1 






I 


1 






1 j i P 


^£ »»*•■' r ' 1 i II T il} )y 




f 

1 

* - 


> 






- 




- 


1 M I 


s ,*m . i r H wujicapped 




i 








! 






>/ ^ 


; ( jm^t" T ypi>fx|itur»»s 


















t > U 


in • .< t«v T * t r f * j Staff * 
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Section I- .Title I-ESEA Evaluation Questionnaire PAGE 7 



Administration of Title I Program; (code 6 »ccl/ (code 9 « 1) 

1U. How many of the schools -in your school district were Title I schools? ( Count only 
the schools whic v i had Title I programs operating during FY 75. ) 
Ei -r it of Sc h ools: 

001 Elementary Schools 

002 Junior High Schools 

003 j_ High Schools 

11. How many of the schools in your school district were eligible to receive Title I 
services ( based'on the concentration of low income families in the school), but 
did not actually receive Title I services during FY 75? (code 6 - ccl) (code 9-2) 
Enter it of Schools 

001 Elementary Schools & 

002 Junior High Schools 

003 , High Schools 

12. How many of the public school Title I children in ycmr school district received 
Title I instructional services : )code 6 - ccl ) \( code 9-3) -J. 
Etf'ter $ of Children: 

001 In their regular classroom ? 

002 Outside of their regular classroom ? 

00 3 ~ Both in and outside bf their regular classroom ? 

13. If your program served non-public school children where did they receive Title I 
instructional services? (code 6 * cc 1 ) ( code 9 4) 

Check all that apply : 

001 PI In thtf public school 004 tj In the non-Public school^ 

002 / / In mobile classrooms 005 Other location ( please identify location) 



003 / / In their homes 



14. If your program served non-public school children when did they receive Title I 
services? ( code 6 » cc 1) ( code 9-5) 

Check all that apply : 

001 FT During the regular school day 

002 / / During the regular school week but after the regular school day 

003 rj On weekends 

15, If educationally disadvantaged children are defined as those children who are 

one or more years below the grade level for their age, how many of the educationally 
disadvantaged children in your school district : ( code *6 - cc 1) (code 9 a - 6) 
Enter $ of Child ren; 

001 Participated in Title I during FY 75 ? 

C02 Did not participate in Title I ? 

lb. How many of the educationally disadvantaged children ,who did participate in 
your Title I parograra were also: ( code 6 * c c 1) (code 9*7) 
001 Socailly disadvantaged 

' Culturally disadvantaged 
003 Economically disadvantaged 

004 Physically or mentally handicapped 

005 ~ Participating in a Special Educational Needs (SEN) program ? 
Oub ' Residing in an institution for neglected and delinquent children 

17. How many weeks did your Title I program operate? (code 6 « cc 1) (code 9-8) 

001 During the regular year 

002 During summer 

* 1 u 5 
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WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT Of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
TITLE l-ESEA ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ' 

Pi tS £5 b <R»v 2 7*>\ 

SRCTION II &T A N 0 A R 0 1 2E D T £ ST f9fl-^Sl£SB X=!=^£H^ B^ - — — ■- 

DIRECTIONS FOR TITLE I "YsEA FOR STANDARDIZED TEST SCORE REPORTING ( , , 

\Y YOU OPIKATfcD A TITLE I PROJECT WHICH HAD AS AN OBJECTIVE THE IMPROVEMENT OF STUDENT S READING OR MATHEMATICS 
SMLl S AND IF YOU ALSU USED A STANDARDIZED TEST TO EVALUATE CHANGE IN STUDENT SKILLS. PLEASE USE THE FOLLOWING 
THAHT NO 1 TO REPORT READING SCORES FOR STUDENTS IN 1st THROUGH 3rd AND 7th THROUGH 12th GRADES CHARtNQ 2 TO REPORT 
MATHEMATICS SCORES FOR STUDENTS IN GRADES 1-12. AND CHART NQ.3 TQ REPORT READING SCORES FOR STUDENTS IN 4th THROUGH 

blV GRADES. S ^ ■ ~- — 

STEP I SELECTION OF STUDENTS TO REPORT ON 



F It L IN CiUEbTlON NO 1 ON THE REPORTING CHART. THE NUMBER HERE SHOULD INCLUDE ALL STUDENTS WHO WERE GIVEN SPECIAL 
HEIP BY TITLE I IN THE AREA OF READING ICHART 1) OR MATHEMATICS (CHART 2) THEN PREPARE A LISTING OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
SIUUEWS WHO WERE HELPED BY GRADE LEVEL, AFTER YOU HAVE LISTED ALL STUDENTS, NUMBER THEM SEQUENTIALLY BY GRADE 

LtVEl 

FOR EXAMPLE, GRADE 1 SUE WHITE - 1 J GRADE 2 P JOHN ALTMAN 

PETER EAST 2 MIKE WESTON * -2 

, , MARGARET THOMAS - 3 j 

AFTER YOU HAVE COMPLETED THIS NUMBERED LISTING REFER TO THE FOLLOWING TABLE OF, RANDOM NUMBERS AND FIND THE 
.HOW LABELED CLASS SIZE. BELOW THIS ROW IS THE NUMBER FOR THE CHILDREN WHO SHOUl|d BE SELECTED. 
FOR EXAMPLE- »F YOU HAVE 10STUDENTS IN GRADE 1, PICK THE STUDENT WHO IS NUMBERED '9' IN GRADE 1 IF YOU HAVE 20 

STUDENTS IN ANOTHER GRADE PICK ItJE STUDENTS WHO YOU NUMBERED '13' AND '16'. IF YOU HAVE MORE THAN 
126 TITLE I STUDENTS IN ANY ONE GRADE LEVEL. CONTACT DPl' TITLE I - ESEA OFFICE FOR A LISTING OF THE 
NUMBERS YOU SHOULD USE TO SELECT YOUR STUDENT SAMPLE. 



NU«ViDCno YOU onUULU uoc iuoclcw i wn ^ ■ wwuin . i-*.. ^ 

COMPLETE COLUMN 1 OP THE REPORTING CHART BY ENTERING THE 2 DIGIT GRADE LEVEL COpE FOR ALL STUDENTS YOU HAVE 

SELECTED 

FOR EXAMPLE, IF YOU HAVE SELECTED 3 CHILDREN IN GRADE 4 AND 2 CHILDREN IN GRADE 12. THE GRADE CODES '04.04. 04, 1? 
12' WOULD BE'LISTED IN ORDER ON THE FIRST 5 LINES OF COLUMN 1 . 



TTSPM CODING OF TESTS USED % m _ . • 

REFER TO THE FOLLOWING LIST, OF TEST CODES IN COLUMN 2 ON THE REPORTING CHART. ENTER THE TEST CODE TO INDICATE THE 
UAME OF THE TEST WhjlCHWAS USED TO EVALUATE EACH STUDENT WHO IS LISTED IN COLUMN 1 OF THE CHART IF THE TEST YOU 
USED IS NOT CODED Oil THIS LIST, USE THE CODE 99 1 AND WRI TE THE NAME OF THE TEST NEXT TO THE STUDENT IN COLUMN 1 



01 

02 

<u 

05 
06 
07 



IOWA TEST OF BASIC SKILLS READING 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST - READING 
I YONS AND CARNAHAN READING TEST 
CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT TEST - READING 
GATES MACGlNlT E, READING 
GATES MCKILLCP READING 

STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST - READING. s 



WIDE RANGE ACH 



IEVEMENT TEST READING 



09 DURRELL-SULLI VAN READING TEST 

10 STANFORD DIAGNOSTIC READING 

11 STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT T^ST .MATHEMATICS 

12 IOWA TEST OF BASIC SKILLS - MATHEMATICS 

13 METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST - MATHEMATICS 

14 SRA ACHIEVEMENT - MATHEMATICS 

15 , CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT TEST -MATHEMATICS 

99 OTHER 



STEP III CALCULATE PftlOR RAJC OF GROWTH FOR STUDENTS GRADES 2- 12 1 

lo OUCUt ATE THE PRljoR RATE OF GROWTH USE TH^(pRE-TES"l GRADE EQUIVALENT - 1.0)* (NUMBER OF YEARS IN SCHOOL* 100.) 
THE FOLLOWING CMAR^ INDICATES THE NUMBER OF YEARS X 10.0 FOR STUDENTS WHO ARE AT THE START OF THE GRADE LEVEL 
IMIiM <\TfcO »F THE STUDENT HAS NOT REPEATED ANY GRADES. 



GRADfe LEVEL 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


10 x NO OF YEARS 


10 


20 


30 


40 


50 


60 


70 


80 


90 


100 


iVb 



NOTE tF A STUDENT HA£ REPEALED A GRADE, ADD '10' TO THE LOWER FIGURE FOR EACH GRADE HE HAS REPEATED 

^ I . „ — : ' 

ST EP IV CALCULATE FISCAL YEAR I974 RATE OF GROWTH _ 

KM Al rutATt TlSCAl ^EAR 1974 RATE OF GROWTH. USE THE FOLLOWING FORMULA ■ 

Its I ijMAhE fcUUll/ALENI PRE TEST GRADE EQUIVALENT! 1 INO. OF MONTHS BETWEEN PRE AND POST TESTS ) 

— 

.STEP V YEARS STUDENT;HAS BEEN IN TITLE I 



i Mrt K MUM* H Ol YtAI* EACH STUDENT HAS BEEN IN TIJLE I IN COLUMN 5 OF CHART 1 READING AND CHART 2 MATHEMA I ICS 
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SfcCMON II STANDARDIZED T'fcST SCpRE REPORTING CHARTS _ JAGC2 w 
TABLE. OF RANDOM STUDENT NUMBERS USED INSTEP I O FST ANDA R Dl ZE D~TEST~SCO S£ fiiPOfl Tl NG READING , MATH 



r 



CLASS MZf 


! 


y 2 




4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


1 V 


12 


13 


14 


MANOOM NO 


1 


2 


3 


3 


3 


1 


1 


2 


1 


9 


9 


10 


1 1 


6.8 0 


CLASS SlZt 


16 


16 


1 7 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


RANDOM 


7 


4 


i*6 


3 


3 


13 


10 


15 „ 


15 


6 


13 


v M 


8 


6, 


NUMBf RS 


10 


10 


18 


17 


19 


16 


12 


17 


17 


16 


16 


12 


12 


7 




■ 












'21 


18 


19 


22 


24 


22 


.22 


16 




























26 


18 


CLASS SIZE 


29 


30 


31' 


c 32 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


, 39 


40 


41 


. 42 


RANDOM 


4 


1 1 


7 J 


1 1 


20 


2 


1 


3 


5 


2 


1 1 


5- 


18 


5 


NUM8FRS 


?\ 


12 


9! 


12 


23 


16 


19 v 


13 


* 1 1 


*2 . 


23 


12 


20 


13 




24 


24 


Ill 


19 


24 


20 


;>7 


19 


16 


19 


32 


23 


30 


26 , 




26 


30 


21 I 


22 


30 


31 


28 


29 


22 


21 


33 


. 32 


33 


34 








. 1 






33 


31 




32 


34 


34 


33 


37 


38 


v 


























39 v 


39 


CI ASS SIZF 


- 43 


-44 


*5 


48 


*47 


48 


49 


50 


51 


52 


53^ 


54 


#55 


56 


RANDOM * 


1 


8 


11 


'8 


5 


1 


10 


11 


6 


3 


9 * 


1 


1 


6 


NUMBERS 


24 


13 


15 


13 


7 ' 


12 


11 


19 


17 


22 


15 


8 


2 


7 




27 


18 


24 ! 


20 


23 


18 




20 


18 


27' * 


20 


15 


15 


. 14 




31 


-»x 

19 


26 ' 


25 


42 


29 


14 


26 


• 35 


- 28 


27 


24 


20 


21 




33 


43 


31 


35 ' 


43 


34 


42 


36 


38 


36 


34 


34 


34 


24 




39 


44 


42 1 


46 


45 


36 


.43 


47 


50 


43 


36 . 


42 


46 


J3 








1 




46 


48 


44 


49 


51 


49 


49 


50 . 


49 


44 






















,1 




52 


55 


46 


Cl ASS SIZE 


67 


58 


59 \ 


60 


61 


6'2 


63 


64 


65 


66" 


67 


68 


69 


70 


RANDOM 


1 


2 


8 


15 


1_ 


4 


2 


10 


6 


3 


1 


12 


8 


• 4 


NUMBf: RS 


8 


8 


14 


21 . 


9 


' 20 


3 


* 14 


11 


14 


21* 


19 


10 


9 




16 


" 14 


15 


22 


13 


25 


31 


17 


16 


18 


24 


28 


14 


12 


• 


22 


25 


"*24 


23 


25 


31 


37 


23 


'24 


22 


29 


30 


15 


38 






27 


39 


32 


31 


32 


39 


32 


25 


30 


33 


32 


16 


41 




38 


36 


41 


34 


36 


37 


47 


34 / 


35 


34 


36 


34 


27 


42 




40 


43 


43 


37 


51 


38 


51* 


39 


48 


52 


37 


37 


29 


45 




44 


45 


56 


46 


53 


44 


54 


40 


O 54 


57 


44 


47 


43 


59 












61 


51 


57 


59 


62 


62 


59 


54 


53 


62 
























66 


68 


67 . 


67 


CI ASS S1ZF 


7V 


72 


73 


74 


75 


76 


77 


78 


79 


80 


81 


. 82 


83 


. 84 


RANDOM 


1 


2 


17 


5 


8 


4 


* 5 


1 


*6 


7 


7 


7 


1 > 


3 


NUMBFRV 


4 


w 7 


* 26 


7 


24 


10 


13 


1 1 


10 


15 


9. 


8 


20 


13 




7 


17 


30 


13 


29 


12* 


28 


13 


13 


22 


12 


11 


22 


36 




1 1 


21 


31 


18 


36 


22 


32 


14 


14 


T 

27 


13 


22 


24 


42 




1 7 


34 


-40 


22 


43 


24 


34 


19 


19 


41 


34 


25 


30 


^43 




32 


35 


43 


26 


44 


26 


40 


31 


33 


63 


39 


36 


37 


44 




■39 


41 


46 


31 


52 


49 


47 


39 


36 


64 f} 


41 


39 


56 


45 




44 


49 


48 


34 


59 


61 


55 


* 40 


64 


65 


42 


55 


60* 


57 




4<1 


57 


63 


47 


63 


71 


56 


54 


* 75 


69 


62 


57 


62 


59 




62 


62 


64 


71 


68 


72 


60 


58 


76 


79 


69 


74 


66 


60 










73 


69 


75 


65 


61 


77 


80 


*71 


79 


80 


75 « 










I* 














7? 


> 80 


81 


84 



« 

o - 
ERIC 



119 

Treasons for eom oietUzSZA TIT i E I ANNUAL EVALUATION-SECTION II (TEST CHARTS) 

TABLE OF RANDOM STUDENT N UMBERS USED IN^T^TWSTANDARDIZED TEST SCORE REPORTING -READING, MATH 



CLASS SIZE 

RANDOM 

NUMBERS 



87 



88 



89 



90 



91 



92 



93 



94 



95 



96 . 



98 
G 



13 



16 



15 



18 



10 



12 



16 



14 



18 



28 



20 



22 



25 



16 



10 



26 



24 



1 2 



14 



30 



22 



28 



26 



19 



18 



33 



25 



27 



33 



30 



28 



22 



21 



34 



27 



13 



38 



18 



36 



30 



35 



29 



34 



26 



38 



32 



18 



46 



27 



34 



39 



36 



39 



42 



38 



21 



48 



39 



47 



55 



62 



41 



44 



48 



44 



28 



58 



47 



59 



65 



49 



63 



49 



48 



30 



61 



59 



60 



63 



68 



64 



70 



52 



50 



34 



64 



66 



68 



67 



71 



75 



75 



70 



65 



52 



83 



74 



80 



70 



-72 



80 



86 



77 



72 



81 



84 



83 



87 



85 



87 



. 88 



80 



91 



87 



93 * 



94 



95 



22 
25 



28 



12 
19 



36 



27 



37, 



46 
'47 



4? 



43 



44 



n 



46 



77 



"^9 



89 



50 



90 



1 T 

lb , 



30 



37 
41 



47 



48 
62 
71 



CLASS SIZE 

RANDOM 

NUMBERS 



101 



102 



103 



104 



105 



106 



107 



108 



109 



15 



10 



18 



13 



15 



1 6 



10 



19 



19 



'10 



23 



17 



1 6 



17 



1^ 



32 



16 



40 



17 



16 



25 



31 



25 



24 



1 4 



12 



* 38 



19 



18 



10 



46 



33 



35 



34 



17 



23 



47 



22 



24 



13 



55 



29 
35 



AO 



42> 



38 



46 



43 



22 



26 



50 



27 



38 



14 



60 



50 



63 



44 



62 



44 



51 



38 



39 



18 



73 



41 



57 



60 



63 



73 



46 



69 



55 



64 



55 



41 



34 



75 



64 



76 



76 



53 



72 



'58 



74 



61 



45 



77 



78 



55 



84 



61 



75 



71 



50 



39 
47* 



76 



48 



78 



50 



79 



58 



86 



64 



76 



72 



57 



82 



66 



87 



69 



77 



73 



61 



52' 
66 



80 



52 



90 



89 



83 



67 



92 



73 



89 



74 



77 



89 



9t 



64 



84 



70 



93 



83 



91 



78 



81 



95 



97 



99 



94 



98 



79 



93 



96 
97 



104 



78 



107 



86 



116 



117 



.-118 



119 



120 



101 
121 



104 
122 



101 
1 23 



110 
124 



103 
125 



CLASS SIZ6 

RANDOM 

NUM0ERS 



19 v 



17 



18 



1 1 



22 



15 



4 
13 



13 



16 
20 
42 
54 
57 
61 
64 
71 
77 
H3 



100 
1 12 



35 
36 



39 
46 



54 

70 



75 
76 



84 

93 



Ob 



100 
105 



1 12 



22 
29 
35 
46 
57 
61 
71 
73 
76 



104 
109 



113 
113 



17 
27 
28 
31 
50 
52 
61 
63 
ri4 
iJS 



89 



31 

35 



43 
60 



69 
75 



76 
84 



86 
88 



100 



10J 
1 12 



12 
16 



20 
26 



42 
44 



52 
65 



67 
74 



110 
116 



117 



10 

13) 

16 

25 
28 
39 



71 

86 



BO 
u? 



10? 



119 



12 
14 



18 

33 



37 
48 



55 
70 



71 
(JO 



104 
11G 



120 



29 
33 
37 
63 
69 
77 
79 
81 
80 
91 
\ 00 
104 
105 
110 
113 
114 



19 
24 



27 
37 



54 

56 



66 
69 



70 
00 



tl4 
MO 



102 
106 



115 
118 



18 

26 
35 
39 
40 
52 
57 
58 
60 
/3 
' M3 
114 

106 
1 11 
116 



19 
23 
25 
46 
54 
58 
50 
t»M 
I) 



98 
118 



15 
21 



25' 
40 



54 



77 
83 
86 
HO 



1 1 1 

U4 
1 19 

12^> 



ERLC 
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WISCONSJN DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
TITLE l-ESEA. STANDARDIZED TEST SCDRE 
REPORTING CHART 1— READING— SECTIDN It 
PI IS-ES-5 (R«v. 12-72) * 



'INSTRUCTIONS: Please complete and return by 
MAY 30* to: 

TITLE l-ESEA EVALUATION OFFICER 
WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
126 LANG DON STREET * 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 53702 



PAGE 4. 



eoist 2 " " 

'< (cc 1) 
" ' A 


" DISTRICT NO. 
(cc 4 7) 


DISTRICT NAME 


\ 


. ■ $ 










} 'NAME OF 


PERSON COMPLE 


TING FORM LAST 


FIRST 


s 


^INITIAL ^ 


AREA 


TELEP* 

EXCH, 


-IONE 
NUMBER 



1. HOW MANY STUDENTS WERE GIVEN SPECIAL HELP IN YDUR TITLE I READING PHASE? (BLANK = cc-2-3) (TYPE - 6cS) II = cc 9) 



r 

GRADE 


1 


2 


3 








7 


B 


9 v 


10 


.11 


12 


TOTAL 


CODE (cc 10 12) 


(111) 


(122) * 


(133) 








(177) 


(188) 


(199) 


(200) 


(201) 


(202) 


(204)* * 


ENROLLMENT 

(cc n 16) 





























2 READING ACHIEVEMENT (CDDE A - cc 1) (BLANK = cc-2-3) (TYPE - cc-8) (2 = cc-9) 



GRADE LEVEL 
OF STUDENT 
(1) 



CODE OF 
TEST USED 
(2) 



PRIOR RATE 
OF G ROWTH 
(3) 



FISCAL YEAR-1975 
RATE OF GROWTH 
(4) 



NUMBER OF YEARS 
IN TITLE I J 

(5) 



(cc 10 12) 



(cc- 13-14) 



(cc.15-16) 



(cc-17-18) 



(cc-19-22) 



121 



WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
TITLE I £SEA. STANDARDIZED TEST SCORE 
REPORTING CHART 2 ■ MATHEMATICS - SECTION II 
PI IS6S5(R«v. 12 72) 



INSTRUCTIONS: Please complete and return by 
MAY 30, to: 

TITLE I • ESEA EVALUATION OFFICER 
WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
126 LANG DON STREET 
MADISON, WISCONSIN , 53702 



PAGE 



CODE 
(c<* 1) 



DISTRICT NO. 
(cc 4 7) 



DISTRICT NAME 



*iAME OF PERSON COMPLETING„FORM - LAST 



" S 



FIR.ST 



INITIAL 



TELEPHONE 
AREA EXCH. NUMBER 



1, HOwlviANY STUDENTS viERE GIVEN SPECIAL HELP IN YOUR TITLE I MATHEMATICS PHASE? (Blank » cc-23) (Type * cc-8) (1 = cc-9) 



GRADE 



CODE (cc 10 12) 



(111) 



(122) 



- 4 



(133) 



(144) 



(155) 



(166) 



(177) 



(188) 



(199) 



10 



(200) 



(20!) 



1 1 



(202) 



12 



TOTAL 



(204) 



ENROLLMENT 
(cc 13 16) 



2. MAT HE M AT ICS AC HI E V E M E N T (Cod* -8* cc-1) (Typ« » cc-8) (2- cc-9) 



.fa 

GRADE LEVEL 
"Or- STUDENT 
(1) 



CODE OF 
TEST USEb 
(2) 



PRIOR RATE 
OF GROWTH 



(3>~ 



FISCAL YEAR 1975 
RATE OF GROWTH 

4* ' 



NUMBER OF YEARS 
**. IN TITLE I 

- (5) 



(cc 10 12) 



(cc-13-14) 



(CC-15-V6) 



^cc-17^18) 



'N(cc0 9-22) 



122 



WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT OF.PUUUC INSTRUCTION 
TITLE l-ESEA, STANDARDIZED TEST SCORE ' 
REPORTING CHART 3-READING-SECTIDN II 

PI IS ES 6 tfUy. 10 73) 



INSTRUCTIONS: Ptease complete ancivreturn by 
JUNE 15, to: 

i 

TITLE l-ESEA EVALUAJIDN OFFICER 
WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION , 
126 LANGDON STRfeET 
MADISON", WISCONSIN 53702 



PAG G 6. 



SURVEY OF 4th, 5th AND 6th GRADE TtJLE » STUDENT READING ACHIEVEMENT 



Jjm£CriONS>» IT YOU PROVIDE SPECIAL* READING INSTRUCTION TO 4th, 5th, OR 6th GRADE TITLE I STUDENTS DURING THE FY 75 , 
PROJECT YEAR. AND IF YDU ALSO USED ANY OF THE TESTS LISTED ON PAGE 7 AT THE GRADE LEVELS INDICATED TO EVALUATE THESE 
STUDENTS, PLEASE REPORT THE STUDENT'S RAW SCORE ON THE CHART BELOW. YOU NEED ONLY TO REPORT READING SCORES FOR A 
SAMP LL OF THE 4th, Djth AND 6th G RADE STUDENTS WHO WERE SERVED IN YOUR TITLE I READING PROGRAM. SJE E SECTION III, PAGE 1, 
STEP 1 fOR DJRECTIONS ON SELECTING SAMPLE STUDENTS. REPORT PRE-TEST SCORES FOR ONLY 5th AND 6th GRADE STUDENTS. OD 
NOT REPORT PRE-TEST SCORES FOR 4th GRADE STUDENTS. BE SURE TO REPORT ONLY TEST SCORES WHICH CORRESPOND TO THE GRADE 
LEVEL AS INDICATED IN SECTION 111, PAGE 7. FOR EXAMPLE, IF YOU ADMINISTERED THE CALIFORNIA ACHl E.V EMENT TEST 1970 EDITION^ _ 
FORM A, LEVEL 3. READING CpMPREHENSION TEST TO 6th G RADE STUDENTS, DO NOT REPORTlT BECAUSE THIS, LEVEL OF*THE TEST IS 
INDICATED FOR USE .WITH ON LY 4th AND 5th GRADE STUDENTS. PLEASE ENTER STUDENTS RAW SCORE IN THE UNSHADED PORTION OF 
THE PRE AND POST TEST RAW SCORE COLUMNS, LEAVING THE SHADED PORTION VACANT FOR USE BY THE TITLE I OPI OFFICE. 
(BLANK cc,2 3) 1>TYPE- Sc-8) * \ v 



CODE 
(cc 1) 

C 



DISTRICT NO, 
(cc-4.7) 



DISTRICT NAME 



T 



1 HOW MANY 4th THROUGH 6th G RADE STUDENTS RECEIVED HELP IN YDUR TITLE I READING PHASE? (Codt 1 » cc-9) 



GRADE 
(cc 10*12) 








4 


5 . 


6 














TOTAL 








(144) 


(155) 


(166) 














(204) 


ENROI LMENT 
(cc 13-16) 


























/ 



PRE-TEST <Codt2-cc-9) 



POST-TEST 



STUDENT 
GRADE LEVEL 



(r«- 10 12) 



V-\ 



4 • 



ERIC 



TEST 
CODE 



(cc 13 14) 



RAW SCORE 



(cc-15-17) 



(18-19) 



DATE 



MO. 



YR. 



STUDENT 
GRADE LEVEL 



20-21) 



(cc22'24) 



TEST 
CODE 



(cc-25-26) 



RAW SCORE 



(cc-27-29) 



(X*31) 



DATE 



MO. 



(32*33) 



YR. 



131 
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SECTION 1 1 -ST AN OAR Dl ZED TEST SCORE REPORTING CHARTS 



pa'cs E / 



TEST CODES FOR TITLE I ESEA STUDENT REAOING ACHIEVEMENT SURVEY-4th, Sth AND 6th GRADES 



GRAOE LE.VEL 



4tli O R 


r >|h 


4lh OR 


hlh 


4|h < >M 


hili 


di i 




Mb 




fith 




4th OR 


5<h 


4th OR 


5th 


4th OR 


Sth 


6th 




r»th 




r>th 





4th, 5th, 6th 
4th, blli. -8th 
4th, 5th, 6th 



4th 
4ih 
r »th 
5th 
bO* 
Oth 
Oth 
hth 



4th 

~«Hh_ _ 

4th 
Sth OR 6th 
>5th OR 6th 
Sth OR 6th 



4th, 6th f>lh 
4t!T, f>th> Oth 
4th blh t 6th 



4th OR 5th 
4th OR 5th 
4th OR 6th 

6th 

f>th 

6m 



4trt » 

4th 

4th 

5th on^-Gih 
5th OR 6th 
5th OR 6th 



TEST TYPE 



TEST NAME 



CALIFORNIA ACHIF VEMFNT TEST 
CAt If OMNIA ACMII VFMl Nl f FfiT 
OAI II OMNIA At. Ilil VI Ml N I list 
t Al M OMNIA ACIfll VI Ml N I IIHI 
t ALII OMNIA ACM It VIMI N| *| EST 
CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT TEST f 



EDITION YR 



COMPREHENSIVE TEST OF BASIC SKILLS 
/ COMPREHENSIVE TEST OF BASIC SKILLS 
COMPREHE'nSIVE TEST OF BASIC SKILLS 
COMPREHENSIVE TEST OF BASIC SKILLS 
COMPREHENSIVE TEST OF BASIC^KILLS 
COMPREHENSIVE TEST'OF BASIC SKILLS 



GATES MAC GINITIE READING TEST 
G ATES>MAC G INITIE READING TEST 
GATES-MAC GINITIE READING TEST 



IOWA TEST OF 
IOWA TEST OF 
IOWA TEST OF 
IOWA TEST OF 
IOWA TEST OF 
IOWA TEST OF 
IOWA TEST OF 
IOWA TEST Of 
IOWA TEST OF 



BASIC 
BASIC 
BASIC 
BASIC 
BASIC 
BASIC 
BASIC 
BASIC 
BASIC 



SKILLS 
SKILLS 
SKILLS 
SKILLS 
SKILLS 
SKILLS 
SKILLS 
SKILLS 
SKILLS 



METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST^ 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 



SEQUENTIAL TEST OF EDUC. PROG ., STEPPE RIES II 
SEQUENTIAL TEST OF EDUC. PROG., STEP SSfiJES II 
SEQUENTIAL TEST OF EDUC. PROG., STEP SERIES II 



SRA ACHIEVEMENT SERIES 
SRA ACHIEVEMENT SERIES 
SRA ACHIEVEMENT SERIES 
SRA ACHIEVEMENT SERIES 
SRA ACHIEVEMENT SERIES 
SRA ACHIEVEMENT SERIES 



STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 



1970 
1070 
IU70 
1 0/0 
1070 
1970 



1968 
1968 
1968 
1968 
1968 
1968 



1965 
1965 
1965 



J971 
^1971 
1971 
1071 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 



1970 
1970 
1970 
1970 
1970 
1970 



1969 
1969 
1969 



1971 
1971 
1971' 
^ 1971 
N071 
19\1 



1964 
1964 
1964 
1964 
1964 
1964 



LEVEL 
I 



D 

,b 

D 



10 
10 
10 
11 
1 1 
1 1 
12 
12 
12 



ELEM. 

ELEM, 

ELEM. 

INTER* 

INTER. 

INTER. 



Blu« Ed, 
Blu« Ed. 
Blu« Ed. 

Gr««n Ed. 

Gr««n Ed. 

Gr««n Ed 



^N^TER 1 
INT N ER I 
INTER I 
INTERN) 

interV 

INTER 



SKILLS TESTED 



RORM 



TEST CODES 



COMPREHENSION 
VOCABUI AMY 
I O I Al ht AMINO 

r*oMr*rtrit*NMON 

VOCABULARY 
TOTAL READING 



COMPREHENSION 
VOCABULARY, 
TOTAL READING 
COMPREHENSION 
VOCABULARY 
«TOXAl— HEADING 



COMPREHENSION 
VOCABULARY 
TOTAL READING 



COMPR 
VOCAB 
TOTAL 
COMPR 
VOCAB 
TOTAL 
COMPR 
VOCAB 
TOTAL 



EHENSION 

ULARY 

READING. 

EHENSION 

ULARY 

READING 

EHENSION 

ULARY 

READING 



COMPREHENSION 
VOCABULAR Y 
TOTAL READING 
COMPREHENSION 
VOCABULARY 
TOTAL READING 



COMPREHENSION 
VOCABULARY 
TOTAL READING 



COMPREHENSION 
VOCABULARY 
TOTAL READING 
COMPREHENSION 
VOCABULARY 
TOTAL READING 



COMPREHENSION 
VOCABULARY 
TOTAL READING 
COMPREHENSION 
. VOCABULARY 
\oTAL READING 



A 
01 

02 c 
II i 
04 
05 
06, 



07 
08 
09 
10 
1 1 
12 



1-M. 

13 
14 
15 



5, 

16 
J7 

18 

19 

20 

21 
.22 

23 

24^ 



F . 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



A. 
31 
32 
33 



E, 
34 
3b 
36 
37 
38 
39 

W. 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 



o 

ERIC 



1 
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WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
TITLE-ESEA, ANNUAL EVALUATION OF 
SECTION lll-NARRATIV^ 

PI ISES5 (FUv 10-74) • t 



INSTRUCTIONS: 



Return all evaluations to: 

TITLE l-ESEA EVALUATION OFFICER 
WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT OF PUBLldNSTRUCTION 
^26 LANG DON STREET 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 53702 



PAGC 1. 



OlMfccTIONS TO COMPLETE YOUR TITLE I NARRATIVE EVALUATION REPORT FOR THE CURRENT ESEA PROJECT REFER TO PAGES 6 AND 7 \ 
Of YOUR ESEA TITLE I PROJECT NARRATIVE. FOR EACH s OF THE BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES LISTED ON PAGE 7 OF YOUR PROGRAM 
NARRATIVE ANSWER ITEMS A THROUGH I. 



OPJECTIVE NUMBER 



DISTRICT NAME 



WHEN WAS THIS. OBJECTIVE OFFERED (CHECK ONE) 

□ RegularYr. □ Summtr □ 4 Both Regular and Suroctmr 



A. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE (NUMBER OF STUDENTS AND GRADE LEVEL) 



"r. POPULATION: Identify the number of students, the grade span of students, and the criteria used to select students for this objective. 
NOTE: Listing the people who refer students, or the name of tests used to select students shows the source of information, but it does 
not describe the criteria used. To describe the criteria when referrals are used, state (in observable terms) th$ reasons why students 
were referred, i.e., "10 fourth grade children who could not sound out words" etc. to describe the criteria where a test was % uscfd, 

» indicate the score or range of scores used to select students, i.e. "20, fourth and third grade children who were more than 1 grade 
equivelant below local norms on the SRA achievement test— total reading" etc. 



NUMBER 


GRADE SPAN 


CRITERIA 

































2. CONTENT: Briefly describe the main activities, services or techniques used to achieve this objective. 



3. AMOUNT OF GROWTH EXPECTED: Describe in observable terms. NOTE: You are asked to indicate the amount of growth 
expected. To answer this by saying "students will improve" does NOT indicate the amount of growth expected, it merely indicates 
the DIRECTION of change expected. Please indicate the AMOUNT OF GROWTH expected. 



4. EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS. 4 List the instruments and sources of mformation^used to evaluate change in students. 



B. PROCESS EVALUATION. Did any information on students' performance during the year lead you to modify the original objective? 
If so, what> * , '_ _ , , , 
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TITU6 l-ESEA. NARRATIVE EVALUATION OF BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES— SECTION IV , PAGE 2, 



c/mONITORING : Were staff roles, equipment, instructional techniques, and organization of services implemented as originally planned? 
if not, explain. , — — — — — — — 



D SUMMARY OF EVALUATION FINDINGS Summarize your evaluation findings. 1 1=, you used rating scales,, attititfle surveys, or other 
locally devised instruments, INCLUDE 1 SUMMARY COPY OF THE INSTRUMENT WITH A TABULATION of the responses obtained 
PRE and POST, or POST ONLY depending on how it was used. Be sure to account for each of the instruments listed in ITEM A-4. If a 
an instrument listed in ITEM A-4 was not used/please indicate why it wasn't used. After you have atmmarifced your evaluation finding*, 
comment on the SIGNIFICANCE of any changes noted in students' behavior in light of SECTION A-3. 1L- . — ! 



h, How many students achieved the amount of grqwth specified in ITEM A-3 (PAGE 14)-number 



F. RECOMMENDATIONS: Considering the information reported here, what recommendations have you made, or should ba made, for 
/ . future projects' Should this project be offered again in the future? Identify recommendations tha<t were made by your Title I parent 
advisory council. * . ; J - 



G . INSERVICE TRAINING: Briefly describe the major areas covered in the inbervice training for this objective. Include outside resources, 
visitation to other schools and special materials usedf , , ■ - — ~ — 



H, WAS THE INSERVICE TRAINING EFFECTIVE? 

D Yes □ No - If NO explain. * 



INVOLVEMENT: How were parents of Title I children involved in implementing this objective? 
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ESEA - TITLE I NEEDS ASSESSMENT FISCAL YEAR 1975 126 

DIRECTIONS: . ' ■ 

S ECTION I * . . • ' . ' 

After you have identified 'the target schools in your district, the next step^of 
project planning will be an assessment of the needs of public and non-public 
educationally disadvantaged* children in those target areas. • Since "educationally 
disadvantaged 11 children are "those children who have the greatest need for special 
assistance in order ttat 'their level of academic achievement may be raised to that 
expected on the basis of age", educationally .disadvantaged children can be identified * 
on the basis of less .than expected educational achievement* Section I of this report 
asks you to. indicate the<, procedures which you selected in order to identify the educa- 
tionally disadvantaged children in your school district* Both the curriculum areas 
of reading and mathematics should be considered in the process of identifying educa- 
tionally disadvantaged children. If you wish to also report on any other academic 
areas to identify the number of educationally disadvantaged children in your school 
district, please do so, reporting this information in the same format as, that used 
for reporting on the identification of educationally disadvantaged children in the areas 
of reading and mathematics* 

* J «. * ' 
V SHCTIDfl;*!" , 

/Once you have identified a population of educationally disadvantaged children, you 
r/re»then asked to use Section II of this report to provide an analysis of the 
Affective, cognitive and psychomotor needs of the educationally disadvantaged children 
In the grade levels to be served in your project* Since the analysis o£ needs in 
Section II of this report wil^ serve as the basis for. planning your Title I program, o 1 
/the analysis of needs should be done .in sufficient detail to be of use in planning 
/the project. Thus in Section II of the*report, instead of reporting global L inforaaU.or^_ 
J such as the fact that students are "below grade level'^ilTre^IngT" you wili be able 
I to go into more depth, reportingN<hether students have difficulty with specific 

reading ^skills such as vocabulary , word attack skills, letter recognition skills, etc*' 
I In, order to provide this type of in-d^th information, you will have to contact the 
I instructional and supportive staff who vojrk wi*h the educationally disadvantaged 
I children you have identified. 

/ You may find that you are able to identify a large member of educationally disadvan- 
taged children in your school district* Since preparihg^n in-depth analysis of the 
needs of ttvese children would not be feasible, you may elefct>to report on a sample of; 
the educationally disadvantaged children in Section II* Should youi el-ect; to use a 
sample, please use at .least a 10% sample of the number of educationally disadvantaged 
children who were identified in any of the grade levels you anti^ip&te serving in 
your 1975 Title I project. , X4 • \ 



'IDENTIFYING INFORMATION: ■ Return to: ESEA, Title I Office, Wis. DeplT. of 

I T^liTTnstruction, 126 Lanydor St, Madison, ^3702 



NAME OF 'SCHOOL DISTRICT 



:;ame OF PUBLIC AND nonpublic schools included in the NEEDS ASSESSMENT SURVEY: 

(iJote: all public schools in the target area and non-public schools having children 

residing in the target area should he included in the needs assessment.) 
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Section I: # IDENTIFICATION OF EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN Ifl TARGET AREAS - 
MATHEMATICS 6 / \ *. 

1. What instrument was used* at each grade level to identify educationally disadvantaged 
children in the area of Mathematics Skills? (If you used a published test, give 
name and publisher: * If you used a locally .developed test;, attach a copy^ to this* 
report.) / 



Grade Level 



P re-school 

K 



Instrument Used to Identify Educationall y Disadvantaged Childrend) 



Public School Children 



pim ple fo r Illustration: METRO- 
POLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST (HARCOURT, 



BRACE) 



1 

9 

■i 

1 '6- 



7 

0 * 



9. 

T<T~ 

ir 



"racial 



Arithmetic Total 



Non-Public School Children 



Fv a m p l^ f n r tii.i« Hnn? STAND FORD 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST - (HARCOURT, -BRACE) 
Arithmetic Total . 



At each grade levle, what was the amount of deviation From expected performance 
used to identify educationally disadvantaged children, and how many educationally 
disadvantaged children were identified? » 



Grade Level Amount of Delation from Expected (l)*' * 
Performance Used to Identify Children 



Public School 



P^ej-School^ 

K " 

1 Example for Illus-tration 

_jiCL0W 4th S tanine (National) 

1 r 2~~ 

2 7 

3 : 

7 

R . 

o 

10 
^ ) 



Non-Piiblic School . 



Number of Educationally (l) 
Disadvantaged Children Identified 



* Public 



Non-Rublic 



Kxample f or IllusfrnHon 



Below 4th Stanine(Uational) 



3JL 



^0 



TOTM. 



ERJC fi) if there" are no non-public schools c in your district, mark "NA" in this column. 
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Seer Ion I: IDENTIFICATION OF EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN IN TARGET AREAS - 
. - READING SKILLS 



1,~ What instrument was used at each .grade level to identify^educationally disadvantaged 
m children in the, area of Reading Skills? (If you used a published test give name 
and publisher. If you used a locally developed test, attach a copy to this report.) 

. Grade Level Instrument used to Identify Educationally Disadva ntaged Children (1) * 
'. D..ki t „ c ~t i dLji j r ' rr - ^ — ~~ — . _ ■_ — — _ ■ . . - . - 



Public School Children 



P re-school 

1 

5 « ■ -. 

6" " 
.7 

8 

9" 
10 
11 
12_ 

Special Ed 



Non-Public School Children 



/ 

-2. At each grade r level, what was the amount of deviation from expected performance 
. used to identify educationally .disadvantaged children, dnd how. many educationally 
disadvantaged children were identified? / 



G ra de Level Amou nt o£ D eviation f rom Expecte d ( 1 ) 
Performance Use d to Identi fy C hildren 



J of Children Identified as- 



Public School 



Pre-School 



3 

. 4 

» 5 
6 

't 1 
° 8 
* 9 
' 10 



LI 
12 

S pecial Ed. ' 



Non-Public School 



/ Ejdu_caj_io_na_lly Disadvantaged ( 1) 



Public 



TOTM. 



T 



Non-Public 



\\) If there arc no non-public schools in your] district, mark "NA" in this column. 



9 

ERJC . 
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ACTION II: ANALYSIS OF NEEDS OF EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAOSD CHILDREN * 



2, 



4^- 

3 • - 



It. 



6. 

7. 



C ognitivt»7\ af f ec tiva 
or psychomotor skill 
assessed : 


word 

knowledge 










// of ed. disadvantaged 
children surveyed: 
~ 'If public 


30 


* 








^rade level (s). c 


1-2 










n non-public *- - 


•20 






- 




.qrade level(s) 


0.-2, 




1 






«-» — , 

Instrument used to 
identify need:** 
public 


• 

Metropolitan 
dch./ Wd.Kn. 


c 






£ 


. non-public 


Iowa T.B.S. 
Vocabulary. 










Amount of deviation r 
from expected per- 
formance used to 
establish need: 

public - * . 
* - ' 


'Below 
l Jat f l Norn's 






♦ 




_ . non-public 


Below 5055 
*at f l Norma' 










4 of children 
identified with need: 
DUblic . > 


11 










non-public 


10 - 










Date data collected: 


Jan. 197U 










•Priority rank: *** , 


6 











Please attach additional sheets as necessary to Include your analysis of the 
cognitive,, affective and psychomotor needs of the educationally disadvantaged 
children .surveyed in the grade levels to 'be served in your project. 
The basis for assessing the needs of (non-public) children must be comparable, 
but not necessarily identical, to criteria usqd for public school children ♦» 
TITLE I ggEA, Participation of Private School Children , DHEW Publication (0E) 72-62 ♦ 
In priority ranking needs, consider both the incidence and severity of needs. 



ft! *How were'non-Dublic school teachers, public school teachers, public and non-public 
school administrative staff, parent advisory council parent and nonparent members, 
.v^t nQwholo^sts. guidance counselors. , nurses, community representativ 

and 



school psychologists, guidance counselors,, nurses, community representative?, 
special education personnel, and speech therapists involved in collecting — A 
analyzing the information reported in Sections I and II of this report? 



ERLC 
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V 



• t'k ii, V> <Fl«*v/? /LI 



WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
APPLICATION FOR GRANT-SECTION II 
TO MEET THE SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF EDUCATIONALLY DEPRIVED CHILDREN 
under Tttlt I of Public Law 89-10 as amended 



FY 19 



P R 0 JE CT REVIEW AND APPROVAL (To bm comp/etW by Stair Educational Ayacy) 



A^f ( / STAT(j 

flOJFCT NO 



3.APPLIC/NT 4. APPLICANT 
C006" NO PROJECT NO, 

9 



Sif.MA ruRE (Author* zed A Official) 



S, COUNTY 
COOET , 



6. CONG. 
OISTRICT 



7. SMSA 
CLASS 



OATC APPROVED 



FOR FISCAL YEAR 
ENDING 

Jun» 30. 



e. TOTAL ALLOCATION 



». TOTAL AMOUNT REOUCSTCO 
$ 



10. TOTAL AMOUNT APPROVED 

I , 



CERTIF ICATIQN A ^ 0 ^jATJjT|CAL DATA (To b. c ompUtmtJ by applicant) 

"OERTII K'ATION 



f • «M * 1 1 -esjgnatcJ. below hereby applies (ot a grant uf/feJcrjii funJs Co provide instructional activities and srrwes Co roeeC (he 
. r A I"jc tit<>n.il nerds of educarionnlly deprired children as ser forch in cbis apphcacion. ' 

v • * » ' 7 

t: t p 1 n\ i * «» | l r \ ch.it, :o che best of my knowledge, che information contained in chis application is correcc. chc agency named 
<■ * I is a uhonzed nc, is us representative, to Me this application, and such action is recorded in che minutes of che agency's 

(This must bm a current datv. y»e instructions p<*9« 1 ) 



a »i r ' / www o/ ^fney^ 



NAME AND TITLE OF AUTHORIZED REPRESENTATIVE 



•i,t * »« , *AOO»f *V * Street. < ity or Town) 



^sicnTture" 



*»***' ICOUNTY 

i 




j ZIP CODE NO. | TELEPHONE (Area Code ami 
1 1 


DATE SIGNED 


\»|^ »>TLC OP CONTACT PERSON 


MAILING ADDRESS ~ 


TELEPHONE MO. 

^ 



T VAtNTFNANCE OF, FISCAL EFFORT-. AVERAGE PER PUPIL EXPENDITURE FROM NON-FEDERAL FUNDS 



| f Of? • Y E NDING JUNE 30. 19 _ 
X 



FOR FY ENDING JUNE 30, 19 



D Est 



\?_ ^ □ Actual 



| RESIDENT. CHILDREN 


GRADE SPAN 


TOTAL NUniaCR 
OF SCHOOLS 


TOTAL NUU0EH 
OF RESIDENT 
CHILDREN 






(3)« 


T4I 


» A | « NO^>| LEO »N ^ 




C 




t* , fcl „ „ [o [ In opplleont'g »c^ool d I Uriel 

' r — PUBLIC SCHOOLS - 4-—- . ■ 


} i jb » 1ft ofh»r ftcKool dUfrlcf {•) 




xxx;xxxxx 




[ [. m'om.k u-HiiMt i. 1 In. Pe 1 '""'** «»>-'«»'••'»« 








i | ! b * ,r * sehaol d«»iriet(t) 


X X X X X X 


xxxxxxxx 




j j ' >ri>TIT'JTIONAL SCHOOLS FOR NEGLECTED OR DELINQUENT CMILOREN 








1 > j - 1 vkjroi t po IN ANY SCHOOL BUT ELIGIBLE FOR ENROLLMENT (Include dropouts onh) 


xxxxxxxx 




• » • ' ' MOMHt * OP SCHOOL S AND REMOFNT CHlLOREN IN APPLICANT'S OISTRICT 






i ** - 

. J riMMBf-R OF C MtLDREN fmWittW in /f#-r >< ) wHQ COME FROM LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 

\ 





VI. FNTPATION OF CHILDREN FPQM LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 



\ a ^» ,ToicT-wir»e pepcentage f Uc-> * .< . t 



AVERAGE NUMBER PER SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AREA 
f/fe-a ?r> * 2/^./.o. Co/. 3J 



' r C ATA JSE0 TOR DtTf KMININC THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN FROM LOV-INCOME FAMILIES IN ITEM 20 ("X" as ™y as c+pb) 

• '« *%J«MAU 1 »RfE SCHOOL LTJCm t QJl ^CALTH STATISTICS C fntMOLOvMENT 5TAT»?T|' 

> r 1 5CMOOU 3U»»Vt> F MOUSING STATISTICS H (^] O TM F » (SprCI /y); 



i « r TT t e QF PROJECT 



ERIC 



SCHOOL TERM TO BE COVERED BY THIS APPLICATION V V onr) 

A r ^T«CCULAR SCHOOL j--, jUMMtft p . «CCULA« AND ' 

* 'term only tewmonlv * ' jummWr TCRmi 



1U9 



IS THIS A COOPERATIVE PROJECT? f "X" one) *rj*t* »Cl wo 

"Y#» M # Submit M C«rf tftcotion foe Cooperative Project, 
ESEA TITLE I-2 m form wtth this Application 

PAGE 1 
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CSEA TITL E I APPUC>^ (Rfetf ' 2 76) 

8 IDENTIFICATION OF CHILDREN IN YOUR DISTRICT (Attach additional sheets if extra spao* is needed) 



A, PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN YOUR DISTRICT 





NAM6 OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 




2. 

TOTAL 
NO OF * 


NO. OF CHILDREN RESIDING 

IN ATTENDANCE AREAS 

(Include dropouts, neglected end 
delinquents and children'enrolled 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF CHILDREN WH."> . 
PARTICIPATE IN ACTIVITIES AT ^CMOC ^ 
LISTEO IN COLUMN (U 


c 


f List in Rank Ordar Ptr Col 4 or Col 5) 

i 


CHILDREN 
ENROLLED 
IN EACH 


in non-public schools. Thfise 
figures should inciude •!] children 
living in your district,) 


6 

From 


7. 

From 
Non-Public 

Schooli 


Totil 


9 

Nu'flt ir J'- 
Col IB) 
From Outwit 
Of Protect 
A'** 


it 
1! 


TyP" 

N*m« (A.Oorl) 


V 

Span 


SCHOOL 


3. 
Total 


Lowlncome 


r ftSS nl 


Public 
School* 


(Colt. 6*7) 


1 








— H 
















7 























3 










« 


































0 












• 












6 






















/ 






















ft 










- 3»— 













9 # 












\ 










10 














































1 1 
























1? 






















13 










/ 












14 






















TOTAL « 


i 



















NON PUBLIC : SCHOOLS SERVING CHILDREN FROM YOUR SCHOOL DISTRICT 



■JAMB ALL NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS 
WHERE CHILDREN FROM 
OISTRICT ARE ENROLLEO 

Grad* Span 



2. 

Identify 

Public 
School 0y 
Numbir 
(A Col. 1) 



Totel Number Of 
ZMIdrvn Living In 

Your Olmict 
Enrolled In Each 
School In Pirt 8. 
Col. 1 



3, 



4. 

No. Of Children 
Enrolled Who 
Live In Target 
Areet 



ESTIMATED NUMBER OF CHILDREN WHO WILly 
PARTICIPATE IN ACTIVITIES AT SCHOOLS 
LISTED IN PART A COLUMN (1! . 



5. 
Totel 



6, 

Number In Col. 4 
Out«1de Of Proier* • • 
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. ESEA TITLE I APPLICATION FOR G RANT-SECTION II PMSES-15 (Rev^2-76) 

XJ 



PAR T ICIPANT:* irulud* in Itam A Ait vhiJd'«n »xp«^t»d to participate jn this projact If soma children who will participate are anrolied m institutional 
$<lrtjol$ for nagtactaU and dalinquant childran raport tham In Col, X.only. 



"REG." * REGULAR "SCHOOL TERM 



M SS" • SUMMER TERM ONLY 



ESTIMATED NUMtER OF PARTICIPATING CHILDREN 1Y QRADE LEVEL AND TYU OF SCHOOL 







GRADF LEVEL 
(II - . 


, NO. ENROLLED IN 
INSTITUTIONS FOR 
NEGLECTEO AND 
OELINOUENT CHILD 


NUM1KR ENROLLED IN 
PUBLIC tCHOOLI 

• (3) 


NUMlin ENROLLED IN 
PRIVATE ICHOOLI 

(4) 


TOTAL 

(Col. 2 + 3 and 4) 
(5) 








RfcC. 


SS 


REG 


SS 


REG 


S3 


REG 


SS 




I 


P/*-K in4»rf mflmn 












/ 








? 


*( Ina'arf art an 




















3 


CrW* ? 
















* 




4 


Gra«V7 




















5 


GrWa 3 


■ 


• 
















6 


Grata 4 - 




















7 , 


GrWa.5 




















e 


C'eea 6 






















Gr.4. 7* 




















10 


CrW. 1 




















1 1 


Gr*** 9> 










• 










M 


Cf.4. 10 




















13 


Gree'a 11 




















14- 














t 








15 


TOTAL f5um o/ / /e*o»*fc 14): 


















J 

B 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF DROPOUTS RECORDED UNDER 
ITEM 28 WHO ARE INCLUDED IN ITEM 9A A10VE 















rSTlMATF O NUMBFR OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, INCLUDED IN ITEM 9A, WHO WILL PARTICIPATE IN YOUR TITLE I PROJECT. 
(Report eoch child once by major handicap). 



**f>4 T ALL V 

«e r Ameto 



H AftO o r 
H kaaiho 



•»HCH 
IMF Al*CD 



VISUALLY 

W AN CMC A»l»«0 



ItmOUALY 

■ M4TIOHALLY 

OlfTu**«D 



OTHCft HCALTH 
IM*>Alft«0 



RESIOHMT CHILDREN BY ETHNIC CROUPS 



E kf«maf«a' ftwmW of r»tla*an» (k»Uitn «ht will aertltlaata In Tlfla I Ac»Wltla» Wy ethnic 9#avaa 



AMIftlCAN 
INDIAN 



o 

:RIC 



OMICNTAL 



• •AMIIH 
•URN AMI 



Hi 



TOTAL fSb/n* or 
Item 8A -Cot 8 



Pege 3 



/. 
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PI IS IS *t» {R>v. 2 76) > 

iN'u^y'nuNAi anj RELATED SUPPORTIVE SERVICE ACTIVITIES TO BE FUNDED UNDER TITLE I, NO. OF CHILDREN AND ESTIMATED COST- 
* . ' ^ 11 * * fI » ' ocl»vit.»> ov»r both fwpwlor and lummW Jtrmi, o ••^•rot» lt»m 10, »h»wn b»Uw, *houU b« »r*vlJ«4 f cover »»ch school , 
C*cCK ONE TO IDENTIFY THE SCHOOL TERM BEIHCfREPORTED ONi A □REGULAR SCHOOL TERM • Q SUMMER TERM ONLY 





INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 








ESTIMATED NUMBER OF CMILOREN WHO WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
INSTRUCTIONAL AND SERVICE ACTIVITIES LISTED IN COL. (11 


• 

ESTIMATED C05T 
OF EACH INST- 

ACTIVITY 
"(ROUNDED TO 
NEAREST DOLLAR* 






IN^THut, TlONAL ACTIVITIES 


PUtLlC SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


.PfllVATI SCHOOL 
. CHILDREN 


TOTAL 
(SUM Of 


NO. IN COL. • 
PROM INSTI- 
TUTIONS FOR 






• 


crs. i-f 


CRS. 7-12 


*• 

QRS. I-S 


ORS. 7-12 


COLS. 
2 THRU 


NIC. OR OCL. 
CHILDREN 


(See Instructions) 






(II 


(2) 


(I) 


u (41 


(1) 


(ft) 


(71 


(ft) 




r 


a» r 




















H J >»Nf SS 60UCATI0N 




















v'UlT'JPAI 6NRiCHMENT 














• 






ENGLISH - READING 


















■* 


fNCLlSH . SPEECH 














• 




ft 


fcNGLlSH . OTHER LANCOAGE ARTS 




















tNGl iSH - 2ND LANGUAGE - 












- 






f <>»fr *GN I ANGUAG6 
















i v 


hOw- ECONOMICS 
















n? 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS - 
















177 


MATHEMATICS 


















M'jSlC 
















. 1 1 


phvs, ID /rfcreation 
















t 14 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


















SO" At SCIENCE 


















nfHf» VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


















;ph;*al activities for handicapped 














1 m t 




PRS-K & KINDERGARTEN 


XXXX 


XXXX 


XXXX 


XXXX 












L-ThlfcR INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 

t'^OFYl- 




\ 










\ 






TriTA! ctTiuiTcn rn(T efto imTonrTinuii irriuiTiit fdtu ni i iuk m A i rufiti t#\ ... _ - 





















v,ippbPTivf service's^! 



F'jfPO«MVf SERVICES 



ATT* N DANCE 



ESTIMATED NUMBER OF CHILOREN WNO WILL PARTICIPATE IN SERVICES 



AND 



IPUi. 

t PRI.I 



(21 



PUBLIC SCHOOL 
C HI LOR (N 



(3) 



CRS. 7-12 



(41 



private school 
Chi lor kn 



(U 



(ft) 



TOTAL 

(sum or 

COLS. 
2 THRU •) 



(71 



NO. IN COL. 7 
FROM INSTI- 
TUTION-! FOR 
Nil. OR OS-L. 
C Hi LOR KN 



ESTIMATED 
COST O* EACH 
SERVICE 
ACTIVITY 
(ROUNDED TO 
NEAREST DOLLAR) 



J1L 



(9) 



r i oth<n<; 



OOD 



(OANCt COUNSei ING 



A I TH - DENTAL 



M*- At TH ■ MEDICAL 



,«PARY 



PSYCHOL OGlT A l 



~3 



'.Pf fCH THERAPY 



TRANSPORTATION 



PFCIAL SFPViCESF0RHANDICAP 4 



.XHtR \t PviCP S (SPECIFY)? 



U TOTAL ESTIMATED COST FOR SERVICE ACTIVITIES (SUM OF LINES 10B 1 THRU U) • 



. ial f STjmaTED COST OF INSERVICE EDUCATION FOR TITLE I STAFF MEMBERS - 



' * 1 f STtMATfD COST OF Tl'TLE I SERVICES FOR PARENTS 



ERLC 



• t ai £ M IMAT CO COST FOR ALL INSTRUCTIONAL AND SERVICE ACTIVITIES (SUM OF A-20, B-14, C ( onj D) 



*Tot»i ihouid not &♦ rr>or# th»n your total bud0*t. 
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APPENDIX III 



TITLE I ALLOCATION FACTORS 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN COUNTED FOR WISCONSIN TITLE I ALLOCATIONS 
FISCAL YEARS 1966-1976 INCLUSIVE 



O O Q 
O O O 
rH m O 



Fiscal 
Year 

1966 



1967 



1968 



1969 



1970 



1971 



AFDC v 



14,614 
183 • 



Neglected 
Deli nquent 502 

Foster 4,848 



Low- In com 



AFDC 



18,208 



Neglected 183 

Delin quent 502 

Foster 4,848 



Low-Incoi 



AFDC 



23,295 



Neglected 416 
Delinquent 712' 
Foster 5,071 



Lov-Incoae 



AFDC 



27,991 



Neglected 414 
Delinquent 639 

Foster. 5,295 



Low- Income 



t 



AFDC 



I 



26,309 



Neglected 297 

Delinquent 876 

Fosfer 5,160 



144 



Lov-IncoM 


AFDC 


10,445 










Lov-IncoN 



o 
o 

o 



o 

o 



o 
o 

o , 

o 



o 



o 
o 
o 

m 

s 



© 
o 
o 



o 

90 



© 

8 

© 



o 

s 



o 
o 



58,446 



58,446 



58,446 



58,446 



58,446 



58,446 



V 
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NUMBER OF CHILDREN COUNTED FOR WISCONSIN ALLOCATIONS (CONTINUED) 



8 8 



8 

o 



Fiscal 
• Y«ar 



1972 



rH O 



o 



O 



o 



o 
o 

©■ 

» 

o 



1973 



197A 



1975 



1976 



Lov-IncoM 



AFDC 



© 

38,446 



o 
oo 



35,410 



Neglected 288 

Delinquent 739 
Foeter j 5,414 



Low-Income 



AFDC 



Neglected 729 
Delinquent 261 
Poeter 



Low- Income 



58,446 



47,755 



5,888 



34,579 



AFDC 



51,792 



Neglected 372 
Delinquent 745 
I Poeter 5,554 



Low-Income 103,905 



AFDC 



15,934 



Neglected 875 
Delinquent 320 

Foeter 5,573 



Low- Income 103,895 



AFDC 



20,092 



Neglected 680 
Delinquent 377 

Foeter 5,633 



8 1 
o © 

8 8 
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MAXIMUM AND AUTHORIZED PART A GRANTS TO WISCONSIN 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS FISCAL YEARS 
1966-1976 INCLUSIVE 

Millions of Dollars 

, 10 '% 15 20 25 : 30 35 40 45 50 55 



60 65 



1965-66 



1966-67 



1967-68 



1968-69 



1969-70 



1970-71 



1971-72 



1972r7* 



1973-74 



1974-75 



1975-76 



Maximum 



Authorized 



$18,058,203.00 
$18,058,203.00 



Maximum 



$20,609,442.39 



Authorized $14,357,585.00 



Maximum 



$22,693,474;40 



Authorized $14,357,585.00 1 



Maximum 



$26,457,628.40 



Authorized $13,208,978.00 



Maximum $3.1,131,223.20 



Authorized $15,520,748.00 



Maximum $34,672,647.00 



Authorized $15,74^8,581.00. 



Maximum , $42,706,462.00 



Authorized $16,546,374.00 



Maximum $53,238,489.00 



Authorized . $19,402,623.00 



Maximum $47,885,422.34 



Authorized 



$18,709,456.23 



Maximum $55,153,412.58 



Authorized 



$24,647,751.84 



Maximum $62,400,881.04 



Authorized 



9 

ERJC 



$25,963,621.06 

/x 146 



A. 
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PERCENTAGE OF MAXIMUM ALLOCATION AUTHORIZED FOR 
\ WISCONSIN SCHOOL DISTRICTS FISCAL 
\ YEARS 1966-1976 INCLUSIVE 




APPENDIX IV 



INFORMATION ON PRIOR RATE AND SAMPLE 



Explanation of Prior Rate Index 



/ 



In calculating the prior rate Index, the number ot years the student had been 
1n school s\1nce first grade, rather than the tota| number of years the student 
had been in \school f was used to avoid having to work with different expected 
prior rates for children who had or had not attended preschool and/or kinder- 
garten. TMsValso yielded a prior rate expectancy Index of .10 which was the 
samg as that for the project rate. 

The divisor of l\he prior rate index was obtained by multiplying the number of 
9 ' IF 

years a^child hid been 1n school since first grade by 10 so that an expected' 
score on\the prior rate Index (.10) would be equivalent to that expected on 
tKe project rate (\ 10) Index. 



The numerator of the^ prior rate' Index was obtained by subtracting 1.0 froprthe 
child's pre lest sco*e-so that children who were at an expected pre test grade 
equivalent in different "g^ade levels would all have the same expected prior rate 
index score.. If 1 were not subtracted from the pre test^grade equivalent scores 
the expected rate scores would vary by grade level. 







Expected Prior Rate 


Grade 


Expected Grade 
.' Equivalent At » 
Pre Test 


Expected 
Pre Test 4 . 
» (# Years (10)) 


(Expected ' ' 
Pre Test r 1.0) i 
(# Years' (10)) 


1. 


2.0 \ 


.20 




2 


3.>0 \ 


.15 


.10 


3 


4.0 


.13 


.to 
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Sample Adequacy 



K 2 NV 2 



To determine if the sample size was adequate, the formula n - ND 2 + K 2' v ^ 

where K=l and V=l was, used, (From Hanson, H. Morris.; Hurwitz, William N.; 
and Ma'dow, Wi Hi am 6. ; " Sample. Survey, Methods and Theory Volume I , New York,' 
Johnr Wiley and Sons, Page 127,- Formula- (fll. 2). 



The coeficient of variation (V) was set at 1 and this proved to be a good 
estimate since the largest coeficient of variation observed in. any of the 
samples was 1.1. 

♦ 

On the basis of this formula, it was decided not to analyze llthrJ2th grade, 

> * - 

prior and' project rate scores., 5th grade total reading scores or, 9th-12th 

■ grade mathematics student scores'.. For these groupings, the sample size n was 

N '* 
less than n 8 N ( Q4) + 1 wherfi n = the t0ta1 p P pulation s1ze * 



V 



■ f 



The sample size was further checked by the use of Tchebychev's inequality 
relationship. This showed that, except in the cases previously mentioned-, the 
sample size was adequate" to be 90% confident that the sample values would- be 
within . 1-.3' standard deviations of the population mean. The formula used 
here was~7^~ where n = the sample size. (From JSottman, John M.; and Clasen, 
Robert E. ; Evaluation In Education, A Practitioners Guide ," Itasca, Illinois,* 
FX Peacock Publishers, 1972, Page 349. . 



ERIC ^ 



lid 



